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Gout and Indigestion. Dinneford’s Magnesia is also an aperient 
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SITUATIONS WANTED 
AND VACANT. 


The Charge for these Advertisements 
is ld. per word, minimum 2,-. 





WO LADY GARDENERS, #'larz« 

practical experience, have vacancies 

for lady Pupils; extensive grounds: beauti- 

ful country surroundings; bracing position, 

three miles trom coast, 300i1t. above sea level. 

Visitors also received. PEAKE, | dimore, 
near Kye, sussex. 





ANTED, UNDER-GARDENER (not 
eligible for Army), for outdoor and 
pleasure grounds, see to fires, etc.; single; 
live in bothy; wages 22s, per week.—Apply. 
wiving tull particulars, to HEAD GARDENER, 
Clifford Manor, Stratford-on-Avon, 


GENERAL 
ANNOUNCEMENTS 


Continued. 


000, 000, 000 EGGS wanted | this 
5, year. Learn money-making poultry- 
keeping by Postal Tuition. Don’t delay. 
POULTRY 7 Belsize Parade, 


BRE, 7e, 
ILaverstock Hill, Hampstead, London. 


C° UNTRY HOUSE SEWAGE 
DISPOSAL. —— No emptying of cess- 
pools; no solids; no open filter beds: per- 
tectly automatic: everything underground. 








--BEATTIF, 3, Lower Grosvenor Place, 
Westminster. 
ATHE Wanted, screw-cutting, about 
3hin. centre: Drummond or similar 
make: must be in good condition.—Par- 


ticulars to D’ESTERRE, ‘ Hetherwood,” 


Reigate, Surrey. 





ARMING.—Lady has Vacancy on 


small farm for Lady Pupil or Paying 


Guest. Practical tuition, poultry, _ pig- 
breeding, calf-rearing, gardening.—White 
House Farm, White Waltham, Berks. 
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RON. FENCING tor all purposes 
Continuous Bar Fencing, Strained Wire 
Fencing, Gates, Field Hurdles, ‘Tree Guards, 
Kspaliers, Kailing, Sheep Fold Hurdles, 
Garden Fencing and Ironwork of all kinds. 
List on application. Estimates free; also 
Kennel Railing and Poultry Fencing. Ask 
for separate list.—BOULTON & PAUL, Ltp., 
Norwich. 


ORTABLE BUILDINGS, Bunga- 

lows, Recreation Rooms, Motor Houses, 

Outdoor shelters, etc. Enquiries invited.— 
FENN & Co., Ipswich. 








ENCING.—Cleft Chestnut Unclimbable 

Fencing. Send for illustrated price list. 

-STANLEY UNDERWOOD Co., Shottermill, 
Haslemere, Surrey. 


LIVE STOCK, PETS, Ero. 


The Charge for these Advertisements 
is 2d. per word, minimum 26 


OR SALE, special vole, four beautiful 
F first prize Plymouth Rock cocks, from 
winter-laying tested hens. Six prize Ayles- 
bury Drakes. Eggs for sitting, Butf, White 
Orpingtons, Wyandottes, Faverolles, Indian 
Game, Plymouth Rocks, Aylesbury Ducks. 
—Mrs. EVELINE LANGDON, 176, Overhill 
Road, Lordship Lane, 5.E. 


RANTHAM, Lines (G.N. Ry. main 
line).—Monday, January 10th, 1916. 
Twelfth Great Annual Sale of over 1,000 
Head of High-Class Poultry from leading 
breeders and farmers. Largest Sale in the 
County. Catalogues free.—-G, W. GOLDING, 
F.A.L., Auctioneer, Grantham, 
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BOOKS, WORKS OF ART, 
ETC. 


The Charge for these Advertisements 
is 2d. per word, minimum 216. 


RITISH DEER HEADS. = thy 
FRANK WALLACE, contains no less 
than 200 beautiful illustrations of British 
‘Trophies, with accurate measurements and 
interesting notes.—Write for a gratis Pro- 
spectus of this book to the Offices of 
“COUNTRY LIFE,” 20, Tavistock Street, 
Covent Garden, W.C. 


OOD CARVING DESIGNS. 
Book of 38 fullsize designs of useful 
articles with instructions for carving. Price 
5% post free.—Woop Canvine MASTER, 
Studio, 404¢, Fulham Road, 8.W. 


HE BOOK OF. BRITISH 
FERNS.” by CHARLES JT. DRUERY, 
F.L.S.. V.M.H.. President of the British 
Pteridological Society, is a valuable and 
trustworthy index to the best forms of 
British Ferns. Illustrations ay pear onalmost 
every page. Post free, 3/10, trom the Offices 
ot * COUNTRY LIFE,” LIMITF) . 20, Tavistock 
street. Covent Garden. WiC 


PAYING QUESTS, 
APARTMENTS, Ero 


The Charge for these Advertisements 
is 2d. per word, minimum 2/6. 

















NLAND ESO RT. — Mid Wales, 

AND RESOF shooting, hounds, 
golf, pony and governess car, donkey tandem, 
piano. Bracing and perfect air. Sheltered 
by thirteen-acre pine plantation. Motor 
accommodation. Town one-and-a-half miles. 
Or Let, Furnished, with or without Cook- 
Caretaker.—ROBBRT LEWIS, Ethinog Farm, 
Llanidloes, Montgomery (late Central Co., 
Kimberley, 8.A.). 
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DOGS FOR SALE AND 
WANTED. 


The Charge for these Advertisements 
is is 2d. per word, minimum 26 








MAJOR 
RICHARDSON’S 
SENTRY 
DOG. 
AJQR RICHARDSON’S 


KEN- 

ELS, GROVEND. HARROW, 

SE NTRY DOGS (AIREDALES), as sup- 
plied our army in France for night outpost 
duty, guarding detached posts,ete., 5 guineas. 
POLICE DOGS (ATREDALES), best ladies’ 
guards tor lonely walks, best protection 
against tramps and burglars, town or country, 


yard oat house, From 5 gnineas, Pups, 
2 guined 

BL OODHOL NDS from 20 guineas; pups, 
7 guineas. 

ABERDEEN (SCOTCH), TRISH, FOX 


(rough and smooth) TERRIERS from 5 
guineas: pups 2 guineas. 

Trains every few minutes Baker street. 
Telephone 423. 





ANTIQUES. 


The Charge for these Advertisements 
is 2d. per word, minimum 2/6, 


ENUINE OLD OAK CABINETS, 
Wardrobes, Tables, high back Chairs, 
Court Cupboards, Dressers, Firebacks, Ember 
Tongs, ete., cheap.—THE ANCIENT PRIORS’ 
House, facing George Hotel, Crawley, 
Sussex. 








The Charge for these Adverti ts 


is 2d. per word, minimum 2:6. 


OLLECTION OLD COLONIAL 

SLAMPS, in superb condition, tor 

Sale, intact, or you can select at one-third to 

one-quarter dealer’s prices. Approval. — 
“ai, 31, Ellerby Street, Fulham. 





NGLISH GENTLEMAN, quiet, no 
trouble, returned from residence abroad, 
wishes to reside as Paying Guest at com- 


fortable Farm-house of some size, in agri- 
cultural district remote from large towns. 
No shooting or hunting required. Liberal 


terms in suitable case.—‘* A 3550.’ 


LD PEWTER is dealt with at le nth 
in ** Causeries on English Pewter,” by 
ANTONIO DE NAVARRO, a book for ail lovers 
ot the Pewterer’s Art. The book is beauti- 
fully illustrated, and can be obtained te 
L1/-, post free, from the Offices of “CountTRY 
LIFE,” LIMITED, 20, Tavistock Street. Covent 
Garden, W.C, 
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WRIG 


Coal 


Tar 


SOAP 


is now known as the 


Soldiers’ Soap. 


It 


Soothes, Protects, Heals. 


Box of Three Tablets, 1/- 





Educational 


Directory. 





WEST END 


RIDING SCHOOL, 


SEYMOUR PLACE, BRYANSTON SQUARE, wW. 


By Rovat Warrant 
Of APPOINTMENT TO 





7 period. 
HIS MAJESTY 


KING GEORGE V. always on Sale. 


Several Riding- Horses 





SURREY. 


Reigate (Surrey). 
‘Hillside ”’ 
Preparatory School. 
T. H. G. WELCH, Eso., M.A. 


Prepares Boys (8-14) for the PUBLIC 
SCHOOLS and the ROYAL NAVAL 
COLLEGE, OSBORNE. 





** HILLsIDE "' is most heaithily situated, 
standing upon high ground some 350ft. 
above sea level. 

USE OF LARGE PLAYING FIELD 
(Immediately opposite). 


Prospectus upon application. 


SPECIAL TRAINING 


PRIVATE AGRICULTURAL COLLEGE. 

Vacancies will occur in January for Young 

Gentlemen physically unfit for active service, 

who yet can help their country by learning to 

produce chs food. Terms £100a year inclusive. 
Particulars on application to 

BRADLEY PASTURES. Ashbourne, Derbyshire 








THE ONLY ESTABLISHMENT 
WHERE ROVALTY WAS 
Hacks and Chargers let 
by the hour or for any 


BEEN TAUGHT 
T# School, which is lighted by Electricity, 

ts the largest and most select in London, 
and is decorated throughout with attractive 
“Garden” and “Country” scenery from 
a@ recent Horse Show at Olympia. The 
INDOOR tuition has thereby been vendered 
as nearly equal to actual OUTDOOR Riding as 
possible. 





“ Equiseta, London.” 
Telephone : 4129 Paddington. 
Proprietor—Mr. F. G. HAINES. 


Telegrams: 





SPECIAL TRAINING 


\Continued) 








EASTBOURNE 
SCHOOL of COOKERY 
and Domestic Economy, 11, Silverdale Rd. 
DAY AND RESIDENT PUPILS. 
Cookery in all branches, Laundry, House- 
wifery, Dressmaking, Millinery, Home 
Sick Nursing and Hygiene. 
Certificates granted, 

ly Principal, Miss RANDALL, 


= at iplomee, Edinburgh Trawing ‘Schoo! 











ROCK AND WATER GARDENS 


THEIR MAKING 
WITH CHAPTERS ON 


By F. H. MEYER. 


6s. Net. 


AND PLANTING. 
WALL AND HEATH GARDENS. 


By post 6s. 4d. 


Full prospec us of this important volume will be sent post free on application to the 


Offices of “COUNTRY LIFE,” Lrp., 


20, Tavistock Street, 


Covent Gerden, W.C. 
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THE OPPOSITION TO 
CONSCRIPTION. 


OW that the principle of National Service has 
been accepted it is well worth while to examine 
the position of those who object to it. Free 
discussion is an excellent thing in many ways, 
but, as we know to our cost, it often leads to 

misunderstanding abroad. If German statesmen had been 
able to gauge the real value of many expressions before the 
war that led them to believe that the British Empire was 
on the point of brecking up and that the English had 
become a luxury-loving and decadent race, peace would not 
have been broken, at any rate just now. They may very 
likely repeat their error by ascribing exaggerated importance 
to the violent language used in opposition to the measure. 
It would argue very close familiarity with British institu- 
tions were they to avoid this error. That is a good reason 
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why the situation should be made as clear as possible by 
those journals which have no party ties. 

Let the reader, if he can, look at the Nation through 
the eyes of an intelligent and well informed public man 
at Berlin. He knows that this particular journal is, 
generally speaking, able and well conducted. We _ have 
frequently expressed admiration for what it has done in 
other directions and are therefore in a state of mind to 
study it with no bias except what is legitimately in its 
favour. Yet we are bound to say that in this matter it 
represents nothing and nobody of the slightest importance. 
To insinuate as it does that Labour is opposed to compulsion 
is to show complete ignorance of the workers’ point of view. 
The writer forgets how insistently the facts have been 
brought home. Every man and woman has somebody in 
the ranks, somebody wounded, somebody dead, and they 
are not slow to apprehend the position of those living in 
security behind the ring that is maintained with the bodies 
of their sons. If they were not alive to it, they would soon 
be made so by those who are given a brief holiday after a 
year or more in the trenches. We spoke to some men the 
other night who had been fifteen months out without a 
holiday. There was nobody to relieve them, and still when 
they come back it is to find the slackers going on just as 
usual, Possibly some of their nominal leaders may blind 
themselves to this, but among the men, as far as our personal 
observation goes, there is no difference of opinion. We 
believe that conscription. is the only just arrangement. 
Indeed, we have never known English people so nearly 
unanimous about anything before. 

To the great credit of Mr. Massingham, it is remem- 
bered that he publicly donned the white sheet of repentance 
at the beginning of the war. He was one of those whose 
eyes used to be closed to German ambition and who regarded 
their own country as an isolated field well adapted tor 
certain philanthropic experiments in the art of government, 
and they grudged every penny spent on Navy or Army. 
What Palmerston and the best poliiical intellecis in Britain 
knew in the sixties of last century they had not grasped in 
1914. And now every excuse is being raked up to prevent 
compulsion being applied to ithe remainder of the unmasried. 
What is the real basis of this opposition? Those put 
forward will not bear invesiigation. Most likely it comes 
from a dread felt by Trade Unions. These organisations, 
be it noted, get as near compulsion as they can in ihe pursuit 
of their own ends. They are afraid the Army will be perma- 
nently enlarged and ihat conscription will not end with the 
war. But they are going about to make these things happen. 
Ii a weak ending has to be agreed to the nations will not 
be satisfied, and if one arms, all the rest will do so. Nor, 
again, can we afford to be caught napping as we were in 
1914. Trade Unionists must remember that the preseivation 
of trades is an essential without which their organisation 
cannot exist. At ihe present moment possibly the additional 
troops supplied by compulsion may turn the scale. 

At any rate, it would be folly to argue the abstract 
question just now. Every sane man knows the advantages 
of the Voluntary System, but ii never won a great war in 
the past and is unlikely to do so in the iuture. In regard 10 
volunteering the couniry has done splendidly, has achieved 
far more brilliant results than were expected ; but theye is 
this reserve of unmarried men io draw on, and we have not 
yet achieved any success at all likely to make Germany 
surrender. On the contraiy, the honours are with the 
adversary. The best that can be said for us is that we 
have been rapidly making up leeway and should soon be able 
to strike a decisive blow. Yet it would be very foolish to 
assume that the redoubtable enemy is going to be placed 
easily at our mercy. He has still to be driven from the 
provinces he has conquered, and it would be entirely against 
his habits to remain on the defence and wait for an Allied 
attack. On the contrary, it would only be true to his enter- 
prise if he forestalled this effort by a strong counter-attack. 





Our Frontispiece 


UR frontispiece is a portrait of the Hon. Joan 
Dickson-Poynder, only child of Lord and Lady 
Islingion. 





*.* It is particularly requested that no permissions lo photograph houses, 
gardens or livestock on behalf of Country LirkE be granted except when direct 
application is made from the offices of the paper. When such requests are 
received, the Editor would esteem the kindness of readers if they would forward 
the correspondence at once to him. 
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OTHING has recently occurred to strike a deeper 
note of indignation in the human breast. than 
the outbreak of German submarine activity 
in the Mediterranean. It has exhibited the 
enemy in the worst possible light. Fer he has 

carefully avoided the perilous but legitimate feat of 
attacking hostile armed ships or vessels containing troops 
and the munitions of war. He has tamely allowed vast 
armies to be transporied to the East and he has not dared 
to make a determined assault on the enemy battleships 
in the Mediterranean. Operations have been directed 
exclusively upon vessels manned by non-combatants and 
cairving peaceful passengers, among whom were many women 
and children and a good sprinkling of neutrals. Against 
these he has direcied his policy of indiscriminate slaughier. 


PRESIDENT WILSON and the United States are flouted 

and made a laughing-siock. It becomes evident that 
the so-called concession by which Germany agreed not to 
attack any liner carrying passengeas was not an act of deter- 
ence to the wishes oi a great neutral Staie, but only a cover 
for the failure of Germany's attempt to establish a blockade 
of submarines. So many U boats had been capiured or 
desiroyed by the British Fleet that the game, as far as it 
was carried on in the North Sea and the Atlantic, was found 
not io be worth the candle. The Mediterranean, with its 
islands and lurking places, offered special facilities for this 
kind of sea-brigandage, and so the policy that was_half- 
abandoned is resumed in full strength. The course of action 
now devolving upon the Allies is plain. By the means 
successfully adopted against the German submaiines in home 
waters they must attack and destroy them in the Medi- 
terranean. President Wilson may not find his way so clearly 
defined. On him as representing the most powerful of the 
neutral States rests the responsibility of Keeping the Ring 
and seeing that the fight is a fair one. To fail in that will 
entail dire misfortune to international work and = under- 
standing in the fuiure. 


LORD MONTAGU OF BEAULIEU has gone through 

an experience which is to say the least uncommon. 
It was reported that he had gone down in the Persia and 
for three days he was in public estimation numbered with 
the dead. Then came the joyous and most welcome news 
that he was one of the survivors and had, wiih a liitle 
company of others, made his way to Malta. This was 
pleasant enough, but it must be even pleasanter for Lord 
Montagu to read his own obiiuary notices which cannot 
fail to enlighten him as to the high esteem in which he is 
held by his fellow countrymen. In this he was unlike the 
well known judge who tried to test his popularity by putting 
a notice of his death in the papers and found a most caustic 
biography written by one of his colleagues in the paper next 
morning. But there was no dissenting voice among the 
scribes who lamented the death of Lord Montagu. They 
told with loving care of his feats in engineering and his 
wonderful knowledge of motoring and all that pertains to 
it; they praised him as great sportsman and_ patriotic 
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citizen. No man could fail to be moved by a tribute so 
heartfelt and spontaneous. He that was dead is alive ; he 
that was lost is found. 


MARSHAL FRENCH has made an excellent choice of a 

title if, as is understood, it is to be Viscount French of 
Ypres. Sir John French during the campaign which will 
ever be associated with his name has shown magnificent 
qualities of generalship. It was his’ skill and pluck 
which foiled all the efforts of von WKluck to ouiflank and 
enmesh the little army which had to retreat from Mons. 
In the battles of Ypres Sir John French, as he was then, 
had a still more difficult task. It was under an inspiration 
that he was the first to think that the Germans, finding their 
progress to Paris result in a deadlock, would think next of 
Calais, and that, with very thin forces as compared 
with those with which they were opposed, he hastened 
to obstruct their march. The Germans’ were incred- 
ulous when they learned with what a handful of men 
their immense armies had been held up, and it will be 
remembered how with wave upon wave they tried to 
break through, but all in vain. Lord French of Ypres 
may well bear his new title proudly: it has been valiantly 
and splendidly won. 


[IN families which have a member at the war the long list 

of those meniioned in despatches issued by Lord French 
will be studied with infinite care. We are only following 
the general fashion in selecting irom the names in this honour- 
able record that of one who a short time ago was a promi 
nent member of our staff. We refer to Mr. W. HL. 
Livens, who very soon after war broke out joined the Royal 
Engineers, a division of the Service for which his especial 
talents gave him peculiar fitness. Mr. Livens comes of an 
engineering family, his father being a director ot the well 
known firm of Ruston, Proctor and Co. of Lincoln. But 
in addition to being a clever engineer he has iurned out to 
be a very gallant officer of whom his friends have every reason 
to be proud. He has been in the thick of some hard fighting, 
in addition io performing tasks of a special nature. 
A few weeks ago when over on a brief mission he told the 
writer that of a company of officers who used to 
breakfast together on summer mornings he is now the 
only survivor. 


BEFORE A: HIGH. ALTAR. 


Yield me not wealth nor happiness nor ease, 
Nor one to love or be loved over-well ; 

Deafen me not with fame to harmonies 

That may not mingle with that trumpet-swell : 
Ire vision ‘fail, hear now my soul aspire 

Once to the topmost pinnacle of desire ! 


Let friendship, home and kindred pass me by 

let me all other ecstasy forego 

If 1 but once, but once before | die 

May be the reed through which Thy lips shall blow : 
And then, my body’s temple sanctified, 

Break me lest I dishonour it with pride. 


V. H. FrRIEDLAENDER. 


[T is to be hoped that every working man in this country 

will read the report made by the four Commissioners 
who were sent out by Lord Murray of Elibank to see how 
munition work is being done in France. They found a vast 
difference between the conditions there and those pre- 
vailing at home. France feels the war, and Frenchmen 
have taken up every piece of work connected with it in a 
spirit of whole-hearted devotion. The nation is concen- 
trated upon the one object of bringing the war to a successful 
issue, and to this is attributed the fact that no difficulties 
have arisen in the manufacture of war material. There is 
scarcely any loss of time ; no trade restrictions exist at ihe 
moment; everything is done to increase production ; no 
limitation of profit exists, and the question has not been 
raised by the workpeople. The conclusion at which the 
Commission arrives is that the increase of production in 
France ‘‘is due to one cause and one only, and that is the 
pairioiic enthusiasm which exists there.” 


ALTHOUGH it may be that immense progress has been 

made in this country towards the manufacture of 
munitions, it is equally true that we have not risen to the 
same height of patyiotism as France. The reason is, in a 
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word, that the war has not yet been felt in this country. 
We know of it only by report. There has not been any 
such experience as that of the Russians, who, when the 
Germans made their advance, had to retreat in great waves. 
Many died by the way; many were seriously affected by 
having to sleep out in the foresis during the first hard frosts 
of the winter; many succumbed to disease and still more 
to starvation. But the record on the national mind of 
Russia was ineffaceable. In Belgium, equally hard ex- 
periences have impressed the war on the intelligence, and, 
indeed, a good observer has said that the whole of the people 
in one district seemed to have become ten years older merely 
through undergoing the shock of war. In France, needless 
to say, they have the memories of 1870 as well as the 
invasion of 1914 to think of. If our working men realised 
what has happened to those countries and what may happen 
to our own, they would drop immediately their objections 
and grumblings. 


SURGEON-GENERAL H. D. ROLLESTON, R.N., has 

an ariicle in the first war number of the Practitioner 
which cannot fail to command general attention. Its title 
is ‘‘ The Influence of War on Disease,’ and the general note 
is the vast difference in the effect produced by war to-day and 
what happened in the wars of the past. Whoever has read 
the history of a medieval campaign in whatsoever country 
it was conducted and no matier by whom led, knows that 
disease followed like a bird of prey in the wake of the army. 
Plague, pestilence and famine sprang from ihe devastated field 
and 1ude cemps. To-day the conditions are very different, 
and in reading General Rolleston one gets the impression that 
war actually has a beneficial effect on the combatants. The 
young men who came out from towns and went through a 
course of training in the fresh air improved vastly in physique 
and have been able to bear the hardships of campaigning with 
comparative ease. In the Grand Fleet the standard of health 
is excellent. Certain dangers attend trench warfare, as must 
be the case when large numbers are crowded together and 
kept practically stationary ; but neither on the nerves nor 
on the spirits of the troops have the results been anything 
like so bad as were anticipated. For one thing, war has 
put the physician upon his mettle and the result is likely to 
be at once an improvement in the general health and a great 
advance in the treatment of disease. 


MANY of us who have an almost superstitious dislike 

of discounting the future nevertheless recognise the 
wisdom of making preparations for expanding and carrying 
on trade aiter the war. Rumours come to us that at 
Hamburg and other large German centres manufactured 
goods are being accumulated so that the moment peace 
is declared Geiman commerce may flow over the rest of 
Europe as it was doing in pre-war days. Now, it would be 
very wrong to sit down and watch this taking place without 
thinking of the means to counter that move. One leaps 
to the eyes, so to speak. Germany is no doubt doing her 
utmost to force Austria and her other allies into a zollverein : 
the Entente Powers can scarcely do better than follow that 
example. They could certainly beat Germany at her own 
game. If the British Empire, that is to say the Mother 
Country and the Colonies, were to unite with France and 
Russia in a great Customs Union, it is very clear that there 
is no other combination in the world which could rival them. 
But the organisation necessary will take time, and it behoves 
those on whom the future trade prospects of this country 
will depend to start now. 


SALVINI, whose death is 1ecorded as having taken place 

at Florence on Saiurday at a ripe old age, was one of 
the few actors of world-wide fame in the nineteenth century. 
This eminence was attained chiefly through a study of 
Shakespeare, especially of Othello and Hamlet. Salvini paid 
several visits to this country, the last being in 1884, but he 
played here under the disadvantage of not being able to 
speak his parts in our language, and it was very curious to 
hear the Italian coming in while the rest of the characters 
spoke in English. His famous colleague, Adelaide Ristori, 
managed to pick up enough of our language to speak her 
paris, but her English was strangely broken, and the dis- 
cerning playgoer preferred, even if he did not know Italian 
well, to hear Salvini in his mother tongue to Ristori, who 
could not help mangling her English a little, although her 
genius made itself very apparent even under that heavy 
handicap. Salvini will always occupy a place in the history 
of the stage beside Sir Henry Irving and Edwin Booth. 
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A CORRESPONDENT of the Times has been suggesting 

that we should burn wood by way of easing the strain 
upon our coal supplies. The suggestion would be admirable 
if it were more easily practicable. “‘ A wood fire for comfort ”’ 
wrote Cobbett nearly a century ago, and there are happily 
still plenty of people who luxuriate in the delightfully 
baronial feeling produced by a fire of glowing logs. Enormous 
quantities of firewood are wasted, chiefly because there are 
no ready means of bringing it to the consumer. In wood- 
land districts and in small towns logs are usually readily 
procurable ; but in London the lover of a wood fire finds 
it difficult to indulge his passion. The metropolitan retailer 
of logs is the most avaricious of men. He buys his goods 
at something like two shillings the hundred, chops them 
into two, and then asks four shillings for what has cost him 
one. Even froma purchaser willing to buy by the thousand 
the stores and the great West End ‘“ emporiums”’ ask six 
and seven shillings a hundred. These preposterous prices 
make wood fires a costly Juxury. If there were some readier 
means of bringing producer and consumer together the strain 
upon the collieries at the present time might be sensibly reduced. 


AT the beginning of the year we are reminded that the 

season for shooting game becomes measurable by weeks, 
and unfortunately there has not been anything like the 
shooting that should have taken place during autumn and 
early winter. Very seldom, indeed, has it happened that so 
many partridges are to be iound in the fields and so many 
pheasants in the woods afier Christmas. These birds would 
be very welcome in the hospitals, especially at a time like 
this, when butcher meat is so very expensive. But, indeed, 
at any time roast partridge or roast pheasant is more accept- 
able to a convalescent than a joint of meat. We are sure that 
the owners of the land would be only too glad to supply 
the hospitals Lut for the great difficulty in finding guns. 
There are no young men in the couniry houses just now and 
those of riper years have nearly all taken on moie work than 
they can do. It has been suggested that gamekeepers might 
be asked to do the shooting, but they also are a sadly dimin- 
ished and diminishing quantity. Yet a very special endeavour 
should be made to kill off for hospital use as much game as 
possible between now and the ending of the shooting season. 


ART AND LIFE. 
Blood and iron and steel 
And the fighting strength of a man— 
Nothing but these remain. 
Art and music are fled, 
literature pushed aside, 
Life’s frailer things are dead. 
Blood and iron and steel, 
Courage and strength and pain— 
These are the gods that reign. 


By blood and iron and stecl 
And an enemy’s bitter hate, 
Stark reality reigns. 
The gay half truths are dead 
And the arts that cover truth, 
Life’s silly toys have fled. 
By all the blood that’s spilt, 
By all that courage gains— 
The art of Life remains. 
M. G. MEUGENs. 


AN anecdote related by Mr. Coulson Keinahan in an article 

on Theodore Watis-Dunion in the London Quarterly 
Review recalls the attiiude to letters and letter-writing of 
some of the great Victorians. Mr. Kernahan says that 
Swinburne once made the remark to him that had he in early 
middle life not written so many letters and answered so many 
unnecessary letters, he might have added a good dozen books 
to the publisher’s list. Lord Beaconsfield’s counsel about 
letters was, never write one and never destroy one. Mr. 
Watts-Dunton and Mr. Swinburne lived through the period 
when autograph hunting was a mania, and they were exposed 
to many curious traps. On one occasion Mr. Swinburne 
had the ill luck to be completely taken in by one of the very 
plausible correspondents to whom he wrote a letter in his 
well known boyish hand. Within a few days, or it might 
be weeks, this letter found its way into the auction room 
and was sold for a considerable sum. It was no wonder 
that both of the authors were much embittered on the question 
of letters. 
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TORCELLO. 


By Srr Martin Conway. 


HEN Attila and his abominable Huns invaded 
Italy in A.D. 453 they destroyed Altinum 
among other cities. The folk of Altinum took 
refuge on an island in the lagoon and founded 
Torcello. In the pressure of those miserable 
days, when the German invaders almost succeeded in de- 
stroying the civilisation which Greece and Rome had slowly 
built up during a thousand vears of wise labour, the lagoon 
islands became a place of retreat for various harried peoples, 
who fled to them for shelter, as in our days so many distressed 
Belgians have fled to 
Holland and England 
from the modern on- 
slaught of barbarism. 
That was how Venice 
and Malamocco were 
called into being ; but 
Torcello was the first 
of these cities of 
refuge. It was like- 
wise for a long time 
the chief city of the 
lagoons; the first Doge 
whose name is re- 
membered had __ his 
seat of government 
there. 

Venice, for all 
iis antiquity, throbs 
with contemporary 
life. To go from it to 
Torcello is to plunge 
into the past. The 
very transit by gon- 
dola matches also that 
transition. From the 
city of the living you 
float past the city of 
the dead and so over 
the wide lagoon to 
Burano. Then come 
devious channels 
among sand banks 
and low lying islands, 
inhabited, if at all, by 


malaria-stricken folk. A WATERWAY 


At last Torcello rises 
before you with its 
imposing group of 
churches and its in- 
significant cluster of 
houses. There stands 
the cathedral with its 
Romanesque campa- 
nile and near by the 
arcaded octagon of 
Santa Fosca. Gone 
is all else of import- 
ance that once arose 
here in pride. <A 
ruined baptistery can 
still be traced. The 
small Piazza retains 
an unimposing medi- 
eval town hall and 
the loggia where laws 
were proclaimed. That 
is all. A few fishing 
boats alone represent 
the fleet of merchant 
vessels that in the 
tenth century filled 
the great haven 
whereof Constantine 
Porphyrogenetos 
wrote. Moreover, the 
whole aspect of the 
place is one of 
abandonment. Grass 
grows in the streets. 
There is nothing going sf. Shaw. 





on. The only modern life is that brought by the visitors 
who come to see the dead city. If the cathedral and the 
other buildings are kept in repair (indeed admirably restored) 
it is not because they are of use as places of worship, but 
because they are “ sights.” 

It follows that he who would taste the abiding and most 
rare charm of Torcello must not visit it in a crowd. He 
must come alone, or at most with one or two sympathetic 
companions, and he must have plenty of time to spare, for 
such visions as these cannot be apprehended in a few 
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hurried moments. They do not strike a 
hasty beholder ; they creep into the con- 
sciousness of one who yields himself 
entirely to their slow, insidious penetra- 
tion. Neither the cathedral nor Santa 
Fosca are in fact nearly so old, in their 
present condition, as they seem to be. 
One would willingly enough accept them 
as of Early Christian date, for both the 
basilica and the round church are built on 
ancient lines and conform to early archi- 
tectural forms. The first cathedral on 
this spot was that built in mid-seventh 
century by Altinum refugees ; possibly one 
carved stone from that may survive. In 
864 and again in 1008 the building was 
seriously dealt with, and the first restora- 
tion amounted to a rebuilding, though, to 
some extent, on the old lines and preserv- 
ing the original apse. This, however, was 
burrowed under to form an exiguous 
crypt ; but, as depth would only have led 
into water, it had to be mainly built up, 
and so was masked by or hidden under 
the concentric semicircular rows of seats 
or steps, which pile up all round within 
the apse and lead to the bishop’s throne 
in the highest central position. 

In the year 1008 a further restoration 
was taken in hand, this time under strong 
Byzantine influence and probably with 
the co-operation of Greek craftsmen. This 
was during the flood tide of the Byzantine 
Renaissance, when the Eastern Empire was 
strong once more and revived and even 
surpassed the glories of the great days of 
Justinian. Then it was that all the arts 
flourished in Constantinople and that from 
it the courts and wealthy shrines of all 
the west were enriched with the priceless 
and superb work of Greek goldsmiths, 
weavers, embroideyers, and skilled crafts- 
men of every sori. Venice, of course, 
intimately connected with the Eastern 
Empire as she was, felt the impulse of 
this strong artistic life. The rebuilding of 
St. Mark’s in the local Italian stvle by 
Doge Orseolo had only just been com- 
pleted. Hence it was not there but at 
Torcello that the new stvle made its first 
notable appearance in the lagoons, and 
the suggestion is at least plausible that 
the work done on the cathedral in that 
island stimulated the people of Venice 
itself again to overthrow and more 
splendidly rebuild the Basilica Marciana 
in the form which, with later additions, 
it retains to-day. At Torcello the nave of 
the cathedral was rebuilt, and most of the 
fine capitals on the splendid antique 
marble columns, so well shown in our 
illustration, date from this period. Now 
also the church was equipped with a noble 
marble screen, or iconostasis, and a well 
carved ambo, both thoroughly eastern in 
tvpe, whereof notable fragments remain 
to-day. The six columns and four panels 
between the outer pairs of the screen are 
still in place, but the marble architrave 
or beam that lay on the capitals and 
doubtless supported precious lamps and 
other ornaments is gone, lis place being 
taken by an inferior row of painted panels. 
That the four great sculptured — slabs 
should be so perfectly preserved is matter 
for great satisfaction, no more finely 
decorative work of a Byzantine chisel 
being in our day anywhere discoverable. 
On the best of them a pair of peacocks, 
facing one another, are pecking at the 
contents of a bowl which is raised 
on a column between them. The resi 
of the space is filled with whorls of 
tendrils, and the whole is framed 
within a border, adorned with a series 
of those charming rosettes within 
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circles which decorated every Byzantine lady’s ivory jewel- 
casket of that time. The Victoria and Albert Museum can 
show several, and they are worth a visit to examine them. 
As for the ambo, or pulpit, that was pulled to pieces at 
a later date and set up again in an altered position and 
a blundering fashion, so that the parts are all wrongly 
arranged and many are missing.. This patching together 
of the fragments led Ruskin to imagine that Torcello 
Cathedral, as we behold it, is the very building raised by 
the fugitives from Altinum, and that its carved stones were 
fetched by them from the ruins of their abandoned home 
and built together in haste as best they could. Alas! 
there is probably at Torcello not a stone from Altinum, and 
the whole of an eloquent chapter of “Stones of Venice ” 
is founded on an unfortunate misunderstanding. If, how- 
ever, the composition of the ambo, as re-erected in the 
twelfth century, is far from perfect, the sculptured stones 
of which it is composed are scarcely less beautiful than 
the panels of the screen. They manifest the same perfec- 
tion of good taste, the same sufficiency and purity of 
ornament, and the same reserve and absence of ostentation. 
Byzantine artists, though living in the midst of a splendour 
never since rivalled, were not carried away by it. They 
knew that fine workmanship and great self restraint could 
produce more admirable results than are otherwise obtain- 
able, and I am not aware of a single instance of their failure 
to keep within the bounds of these severe restrictions. 
Hence the overwhelming effect of such decoration as they 
employed and the unmatched magnificence of their finest 
works. It is this spirit which made of St. Mark’s the 
wonder that all the world recognises to-day. 

About the time when the ambo was being pulled to 
pieces the cathedral underwent a further restoration. Its 
inlaid floor was then put down and mosaic pictures were 
affixed all over its west wall and in some other places. But 
by that date the best age of Byzantine art was passed, and 
the west wall mosaics, though still highly interesting in 
spite of much radical restoration, are not very beautiful. 
Torcello had lost its importance and no longer could com- 
mand the resources of more prosperous days. It was, 
however, at this time that the little church of Santa Fosca 
received the form which it still retains. Originally it was 
a small three aisled basilica, with a little apse at the end of 
each aisle. For what reason and by whom the church was 
rebuilt in its present octagonal, porticoed shape is not 
recorded. Nothing of the original church remains except 
two of the little apses. The rest is all built on rather an 
ambitious Byzantine model, and was evidently intended to 
be surmounted by a dome. It had, however, to be satisfied 
with a low tiled roof. The simple but well proportioned 
porticos, with their stilted round arches carried on a collec- 
tion of second-hand columns and reused capitals of different 
shapes and sizes, give to the little edifice an ancient and 
picturesque character. A portico, yet simpler, connects it 
with the cathedral, and thus the two buildings are charm- 
ingly grouped together with the massive tower rising boldly 
behind them. 


THE 





STARLIGHT 
EXPRESS. 


By STEPHEN GRAHAM. 


SAW recently the first performance of a beautiful play, 
“The Starlight Express,” acted partly by children, 
and certainly for children. All true children of what- 
ever age would love it. And as for old folk, it makes 
tears stream down their cheeks. The world is really 

a young world, and despite our serious wars and serious 
politics and business, the real world is not the world of 
grown-ups, but the world of children. As grown-ups we 
take undue responsibility. We are anxious about things 
that do not concern us. We get our grey hairs worrying 
over matters that are irrelevantly sordid. We get our 
wrinkles by frowning so dreadfully and so constantly in 
that terrible make-believe which is the grown-up’s world. 
“It isn’t make-believe,’ says the grown-up one angrily, 
“it’s grim earnest.” 

“Grim earnest ’’ makes wrinkles, grey hairs, sleepless 
nights, dreary days, irritability, blindness. Care killed a 
cat. That’s it; it may kill us. We are “ wumbled”’ 
already. We cannot get straight with the world. It’s 
all a tangle. Well then, unbend, forget, be simple once 
again; come, be a child once more. Gain the clear eyes, 
the white unruffled brow, the true and ready laughter of 
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a child! Be calm, be easy in mind and heart once again ! 
Shake off the nightmare of everyday life and its ‘‘ unredeemed 
dulness,” its ‘‘ work—work—work and no reward,” its 
anxiety and fear! And come back to the children’s world ! 

That is a good deal of the meaning of this children’s 
play and mystery by Algernon Blackwood and Violet Pearn. 
As I sat and listened and looked I felt as if the scenery were 
all imaginary—as if Uncle Paul were seated in the firelight 
and the children were on the hearthrug about him listening 
and chattering while he and they invented stories and 
theories about all the people they knew. Imagination called 
forth the forest, the star-cave, the sprites, Cousin Henry 
and the rest. He initiated the barrel-organ music; they 
imagined Mother Haystack and tried to blow her down, 
blew, blew, blew, and she could not be moved. A _ jolly 
Christmas with the children in front of the fire ; there they 
started the secret society of the Star. Amusing to remember 
that there is actually a secret society of the Star in the East 
existent also in the grown-up world, an inner circle of the 
Theosophical Society. But I imagine they do not take the 
following oath on becoming members : 

All the rules I swear to keep 
When awake or when asleep, 
None can tell what I’m about 
For when I’m in I’m also—out ! 


That belongs to the children’s world. Well, the Star of 
Bethlehem is legitimately the children’s star. 

One of the dramatis persone is a strange old lady who 
has lost her memory and goes about the world like a ghost 
of the past come to trouble joy. She is always asking about 
a brother who died in the Crimean War and expecting him 
to come home. She dies on the stage, and everyone under- 
stands that she gains her memory when she dies. Astonishing 
that it is possible for anyone to pronounce such a verdict as : 
‘‘ She is only dead.”’ But sweet Jane Ann does so, and from 
her it is the most beautiful and comforting line in the play. 

There is no possible suggestion of callousness or 
irreverence. Death is only robbed of the “ fee-fo-fum ”’ 
and bogey talk of the frighteners of the nursery. It is not 
such a dreadful thing as people feel; it is an incident. A 
great and wonderful incident truly, but we need to be 
reminded that it is not justly a matter of mourning and 
grief, or for sorrow, as if at the spectacle of annihilation or 
murder by fate. Death is a gateway. 

The object of the play is to touch us with a magic rod 
and make us as the angels. The pole of the lamplighter 
in the play often suggests the wand of fairyland, and the 
incantation is true Christian magic— 

Think, wish and believe, 
That’s the way to receive. 

It is what I call a Mary play, not a Martha one. To all 
the ‘‘wumbled” folk of the world Christ says: ‘‘ Martha, 
Martha, thou art careful and troubled about many things. 
But one thing is needful.” In this wonderful little play 
the Marthas learn this from children, and they leave the 
grown-up world behind and are as little children. They 
get into Heaven and become “ soft-shiny’”’ because of the 
starshine silvering them and the stardust on them. And 
it is a Christian play, for the star is the Star of Bethlehem, 
lit up over the chamber where in each man’s heart the child 
is born. For— 

Though Jesus Christ a thousand times 
In Bethlehem be born, 

And not within thy heart, 

Thy soul will be forlorn. 

So the first moment of the play is only Jane Ann's 
birthday, but the last moment is everybody’s birthday, 
that is Christmas Eve. And at the very end all are left 
pointing towards the star, and Elgar’s beautiful music bursts 
into and blends with— 

The First Nowell the angels did say, 
Was to certain poor shepherds in fields as they lay. 

It is not “higher thought” or “art for art’s sake,” 
or “a call to the simple life,’ or eugenics or ethics or ‘ living 
for beauty,” it is Christianity, the dream of Christmas night 
hung over the darkness of the world. It is thrilling and satisfy- 
ing and melting, and yet not satisfying, for it is full of yearning, 
yearning toward the great “‘ wumbled ”’ world outside. 

Well, it can never be “ unwumbled,” except in individual 
hearts. States and empires and governments cannot become 
Christian, and have no need to become. Indeed, the message 
is not to them, but to you and me and each of us individually. 
That also is Christianity, and the message is the express of 
starlight coming down out of Heaven and lighting a humble 
place in a man’s heart where a child in swaddling bands can 
be laid, the new child in him. 
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T was nearly three in the 
morning when she _ heard 
the latch of the garden gate 

click, and ever since the church 

clock had struck two and forced 
upon her the fact that he had missed even the last train she had 
suffered. It was a kind of suffering that she had supposed to 
be all-comprehensive; certainly it had included imaginative 
acquaintance with innumerable forms of battle, murder and 
sudden death ; but each of her agonised surmises as to the cause 
of his lateness had ended in the conviction that she would never 
see him again. Now, with the click of the latch, her imagination 
instantly accommodated itself to a fresh assortment of tortures. 

She was to see him again, then; but in what state of mangled 

dismemberment, of mortal agony? On the fleet footsteps of 

terror she sped to the front door and opened it. He had 
reached it at the same instant, alive and whole. 

‘Hullo!’’? he whispered. “I thought I told you to go 
to bed ?”’ 

Out of the turmoil of her feelings—swift relief followed 
by anger as swift and then by a desire to cry—one impression 
swam up to the surface of thought. His whisper! How odd 
that he could remember at such a poignant moment about the 
servants being asleep. She leaned her small body against the 
broad comforting expanse of his. ‘‘ What is it ?”’ she asked, 
tremulously. ‘‘ What’s happened ? ”’ 

‘“ Happened ?”’ His look was blank ; he seemed positively 
not to know her meaning. Then suddenly he grasped it. ‘‘ Oh, 
because I missed the last train?’? He began to draw her 
towards the dining-room, and when the door was shut behind 
them abandoned the whisper. ‘‘ Why, you know, Judy, who 
do you think was there? Old Mottles!” 

His voice was pleased and interested, and he was smiling 
reminiscently. But after a second or two it seemed to strike 
him that her response was unduly delayed. 

‘‘Mottles.’”” He jogged her memory. ‘“ You know—l’ve 
told you about him—Mortimer, that I used to know at——’”’ 

“Yes, yes!’’ She cut him short over that. 

He was mildly surprised at her impatience, as his slight 
pause testified, but he continued equably, ‘‘ Well, he was just 
the same as ever—decency itself. And as soon as he twigged 
that some of those men might mean a lot to me, he put his back 
into the business—introduced me himself to Vickary and saw 
to it that I got an introduction to Searle. Stroke of luck for 
me altogether. But the thing took us both all our time, and 
we hadn’t a chance of another word together. So at the end 
he insisted on my going in to his place for a talk. I said I 
couldn’t, of course, because of the train, but he’d got his car 
and said he’d run me down after. Well, that’s what we’ve 
done. But I thought you’d be scared if you heard the car 
stop here, so I got him to drop me at the foot of the hill and 
walked up.” 

He smiled down at her, and she saw that he was priding 
himself on that piece of inadequate thoughtfulness; she also 
saw that in his eyes still lingered something of the excitement, 
the unexpected success and pleasure of his evening. 

She drew in her breath. Was he blind? Couldn’t he 
see what that extra hour of his with his old Mottles (ridiculous 
name!) had meant to her? The thought awakened in her a 
curiosity to see for herself the effect of that hour on her appear- 
ance, and she turned her head a little to find her image in the 
glass . . . Astounding! There was no trace of ravage. She 
looked neither old nor haggard. In fact, she looked—rather 
nice, she thought 

‘‘ Jolly—this blue thing,” he was saying, and touched it. 
He spoke in the slower, softer tone that was hers alone. 
“Judy!” His head bent; he was going to kiss her. 

Suddenly she pushed him with all her strength away. 
Resentment exploded in her. 

‘* How could you ?—how could you ?”’ she cried. ‘‘ Didn’t 
you think of me for a minute? How was I to know? And 
when the last train had gone, what was I to think? If you 
knew the things I’ve been imagining for a whole hour had 
happened to you! The—the—” which was she to begin with ? 

She was to begin with none of them. 

‘Oh, drop it, Judy!” he said, and—at first in sheer sur- 
prise—she dropped it. 












For his tone was new to her. It 
was—it was—what was it? Im- 
patient ?—irritated ? Yes; butalso ‘ 
—bored! On the terrific revelation “tN Po 
of that she hung for yet another 
moment mute. Then anger swelled again in her heart and self-pity 
in her throat. She had suffered so while he had been enjoying 
himself, and now he didn’t want so much as to hear about it 2 

“Oh, how mean you are!’ she flashed. ‘“ I’ve had a 
simply sickening time, and you don’t care—you don’t even 
care!’ She would have liked (in spite of his not caring) to stop 
and tell him some of the agonies she had endured, but she 
knew that tears were behind—close behind her anger, and 
pride made her turn and run from him before that flame of 
wrath was put out by them. She ran upstairs and flung herself 
on her bed. He did not follow 

So this was the end; she was nothing to him. At first 
that seemed abundantly clear. For had she not a standard of 
comparison ? Had he not been late once before? That first 
time! It had happened soon after their honeymoon, and even 
now—four months later—she could shudder quite genuinely as 
she thought of it. That time, too, before he had arrived home, 
she had died with him a thousand deaths. But that time, 
how different had been his treatment of her. She had poured 
out a detailed account of her sufferings, but instead of an ‘ Oh, 
drop it, Judy!’’ he had met the recital with a dismayed and 
awkward, vet infinitely desirable tenderness. It was that ten- 
derness for which she hungered now. Why was he different 
to-night ? Her thoughts raced, and found more pacific channels. 
He had been tired, cold, hungry ; she should have waited awhile. 
It was simply not possible that in the end he would not want to 
hear what she had suffered. Why, it was so interesting, if nothing 
else! She recalled its interest. How dramatically perfect, 
for instance, had been the scene set by her imagination in which, 
because he was so dark and foreign-looking, he had been arrested 
and shot as a spy. And how curious was that other illusion 
created by her overstrained nerves, in which she was agonisingly 
certain that she heard the throb of a Zeppelin (like a traction- 
engine in front and a motor-bus behind, as someone had described 
the sound to her), and was at the same time subconsciously 
aware that it was only a buzzing in her head. 

As she recalled these and other incidents in her crowded 
hour of suffering, she determined after all not to deprive him of 
them. He would be warm now, and rested and fed. She had 
been silly, and she would go down and admit her silliness. By 
now he would be sorry, too—would be ready for her and eager 
to make amends. Then she would tell him. She went down. 

At the open dining-room door she paused. Her reflections, 
it seemed, had not taken quite as long as she had supposed, for 
he was still eating. But it was the last sandwich that was in his 
mouth, she noted. In his hand was a glass into which he had 
just poured some whisky, and as she looked at him she saw that 
his eyes were vaguely searching. Presently in the course of 
their search they rested on her; immediately their look of 
vagueness disappeared, and was replaced by one of acute dis- 
comfort. Impatience, irritation, boredom, were among the 
ingredients of that look. It was exactly as if he had said again, 
“Oh, drop it, Judy!” and again it checked the words on her lips. 
Why did he look like that ? Dimly she realised that some sort of 
crucial moment was upon her, and groped for its significance. 

He felt discomfort because—because he knew what she 
had come for ?—and because he was determined to resist it ? 
And he was determined to resist it just because it was the second 
time, and the first had taught him what it would be like ?, Amazing 
how it came to her! Could it really be that? He was still, 
in spite of being rested and warmed and fed, begging her to 
refrain from telling him anything about her appalling (yet 
interesting) hour? Yes, it was that ; it was even more than that. 
At present he was begging; but if she persisted—if she chose 
to be obtuse about it and have her own way—he was capable 
of resisting her to a hitherto undreamed point of obstinacy and 
even cruelty. He was, in fact, determined not to hear. But 
to the point of acting upon that determination she knew instinc- 
tively that she must by no means drive him. 

What to do instead, however, now that she was here ?— 
how to account for her coming in a way that would unobtrusively 
bridge this horrid gulf revealed by the crucial moment ? 
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It was, after all, he who spoke first—at the end of perhaps 
five seconds. ‘‘ Oh, soda water,’’ he said, awkwardly. ‘‘ There 
isn’t any. Did you remember pone 

Swiftly she perceived his way. (She might have guessed that it 
would be the simplest!) ‘‘ Yes,”’ she lied,‘ Pll get a new syphon,” 
and was gone—but not before she had seen his look of relief and 
gratitude. When she came back he was ready for her—ready with 
word and smile and caress to make amends to her for this one 
inexplicable prohibition. And as she sat on the arm of his chair, 
listening and laughing and talking, part of her mind was yet 
able to continue its explorations about the environs of that 
avoided gulf. Why did he want not to know about her hour ? 
She found that, after all, it was not inexplicable: she knew. 

The first time, she perceived, he had been taken unawares ; 
he really had never dreamed that because she loved him she was 
doomed to these refinements of suffering whenever (for instance) 
he was late. The knowledge had distressed and unnerved him ; 
out of that distress had come his tenderness. Nevertheless, the 
knowledge was unwelcome ; so unwelcome that, warned by the 
first time, he was determined now to keep it in the background 
of his life, even to forget it altogether, if possible. He did not 
want to remember ; did not want, each time he was late, to have 
to think of her going through these intensities of agony. His 
revolt was, indeed, instinctive (he would never puzzle it out 
as she was doing) ; but the thought now struck her surprisingly 
that his instinct might, nevertheless, be a sane and saving one. 
What she had been trying to do, she saw, had been to—there 
was a word for it somewhere—yes !—supersensitise his mind ; 
and it was precisely this process that he was resisting. It would 
not do. In some way, apparently, he knew that it would not 
do—that it would dangerously unhinge their lives and charge 
their daily atmosphere with an unbearable weight of emotionalism. 
(Was it that, by the way, that had so often wrecked her girl- 
hood’s friendships with other girls?) He could not, when he 
was away from her, be visualising her possible sufferings and 
at the same time attending to his work. And, of course, he had 
to attend to his work. 

Wonderingly she felt her way towards comprehension. 
The comparative insensitiveness of masculinity !—she began 
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to see new lights on it. And was it, then (arresting thought!), 
not only good for him, but good also for her? How surprising 
and complicated, anyway, was this thing called marriage, and 
what complacent folly it was to talk of two people being one! 
Why, throughout her life, for instance, there would recur periods 
when, like to-night, because she loved him she would suffer 
hideously by means of suspense and helplessness and fear ; 
and throughout his life, although he loved her, he would obsti- 
nately refuse, as he was refusing to-night, to suffer with her. 
What did it mean—unless it really was a provision of Nature 
to ensure that neither on the masculine nor yet on the feminine 
side should any pendulum swing too far ?—that, while each was 
totally unable to become the other, each should, however un- 
consciously, profoundly modify the other ? 

Unconsciously ! She smiled as she thought of his uncon- 
sciousness now of her thoughts. It gave her the strangest feeling 
to be so far from him to whom she was so near. Three months 
ago she would have rejected passionately the possibility of such 
a thing. Tope 

For the first time her thoughts had become so absorbing 
that she could not do two things at once; she fell silent. 

His arm was still round her. With a swift movement 
he slid her from his chair on to his knees, and then turned her 
face, between his hands, towards him. ‘‘ The usual penny,” 
he said, and added, ‘‘ Judy—little Judy! ”’ 

His eyes were alight for her; for her his voice dragged a 
little beneath the weight of love. And he was asking for her 
thoughts, she realised. 

She came out of her absorption and, on a sudden mischievous 
impulse, gave him a wavering look. Then she laughed. For 
she had deliberately suggested in her look that she might even 
yet be going to tell him about her hour. And instantly his 
smiling eyes had frozen. She might tell him anything—any- 
thing; only not that! 

But it could not hurt her now. She had been on a far 
journey alone, and had come back with a grain of the pure gold 
of understanding. 

“TIT was only feeling, 
—-married ! ”’ 


” 


she answered demurely, “‘so very 





THE CZAR’S HISTORIC ENGLISH PLATE 


URIOSITY gives way to surprise when an English- 
man hears for the first time that an unrivalled 
collection of old English plate is in Russia. 
Equally great will be his surprise when he learns 
that a journey to that country is also necessary 

for the study of certain phases of old French and Dutch 
silversmiths’ work which cannot be seen elsewhere. 

The history of the early pieces in the Emperor of Russia’s 
collection of English plate may be stated in a few words. 
With few exceptions they were the gifts of English sovereigns 
—Queen Elizabeth, James I andthe two Charles—to the 
Russian Court. Many of these priceless objects have an 
individual history, and are associated with the special 





1.—FONT-SHAPED TUDOR CUP. 





2.—GIVEN BY CHARLES II IN 1663. 
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missions of the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries which 
were sent out from England in the interests of the Russian 
company of Engiish merchants at Moscow—an English 
trading company second only in importance to the better 
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known East India Company. In 
those days the lesser Orders of the 
European Courts, familiar to-day, had 
not been founded, and, consequently, 
where to-day an Order would be 
bestowed, it was the practical and 
pleasant fashion of that time to 
make presents of plate to sovereigns 
and certain distinguished members of 
the Court. It is some of these gifts 
which are now preserved in that 
great treasure house, the Kremlin, at 
Moscow. 

The present writer has had the 
privilege of studying this unsurpassed 
collection in detail in the course of 
two visits to Russia, and has been 
able to identify several of the royal 
vifts just mentioned. Many others 
could not, however, be found, having 
been lost, or more probably been 
melted. For example, the plate sent 
by Mary I of England to the Czar 
Ivan IV (the Terrible) could not be 
traced. 

The earliest extant piece is a 
Tudor cup of the year 1557 (Fig. 1). 
This cup, as will be seen from 
the illustration, is one of the font- 
shaped variety popular in England 
between the dates 1500 and 1575, 
and now a familiar object to the 
public from the well known specimen 
sold by auction in London for the 
sum of £4,100 thirteen years ago, of 
which reproductions may be seen in 
many silversmiths’ shops. This cup’s 
journey to Russia may possibly be 
traced to the special mission of one 
Anthony Jenkinson, a prominent 
merchant, in the year of its hall- 
mark. This worthy man wrote a 
vivid description of the banquet in 
the Kremlin, to which he had been 
invited by the Czar, describing many 
of the magnificent pieces of plate 
displaved on the tables and _ side- 
board. 

Special missions of this kind were 
frequent in the reign of Elizabeth, and 
were designed to adjust some sup- 
posed grievance of the English Mer- 
chant Company, or to obtain new 
privileges for it. The royal gifts were 
not confined to plate: other objects 
were sent, and in the vear 1581 they 
included jewels and armour. Sir 
Jerome Horsey, their proud bearer on 
this occasion, informs us that “‘ the 
Empress was especially struck by the 
loud and musical sound of some 
organs and virginalls,” which he had 
taken out to Moscow; and _ that 
“thousands of people stayed about 
the palace to hear instruments’ 
being played by musicians who had 
accompanied him by command _ of 
Queen Elizabeth. The worthy knight 
brought back with him Ivan the 
Terrible’s own copy of the first Bible 
printed in Slavonic, and bearing an 
autograph inscription by Horsey in 
1581. This historical relic is in the 
British Museum. 

No collection in England can 
boast of a single specimen of the 
tall vase-shaped Elizabethan and 
Jacobean wine bottles, such as the 
five in the Kremlin! One of these 
is no less than 223in. high and was 
made in London in 1606. Curiously 
enough, the only other extant 
examples of these rarities are in 
Germany and a pair, of the year 
1579, were examined by the writer 
in the German Emperor’s collection 
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just two years ago. No infosmation as to their past history 
could be gleaned. The Allies may, however, be privileged 
to discover the three wine bottles of this kind which were 
sent to Constantinople by Queen Elizabeth to Murad ITI, 
Sultan of Turkey, in 1593-94, as well as many more precious 
gifts from the English to the Turkish Court. 

One of the most familiar types of English cups, and 
essentially English in origin—in other words it is not derived 





7.—ELIZABETHAN SALT. 

from Continental sources—is the “ steeple’’ cup, so called 
because of the steeple-like finial resembling the pinnacles of 
Elizabethan and Jacobean architecture. This cup is repre- 
sented in the Emperor of Russia’s collection by no fewer 
than sixteen examples, but six only of these are complete 
with their covers, the others having been lost, probably in 
the removal of this vast collection from Moscow to a place 
of safety at Novgorod, during Napoleon’s invasion of Russia. 
The two specimens illustrated here are dated 1604 and 1606, 
the first having been the gift to the Czar Alexis in 1646 by 
the monastery of the Nativity at Vladimir, while the second 
cup, with the decoration of pears, belonged to the boyard 
Theodor Ivanovitch Cheremeteff (Figs. 5 and 6). 

The collection is equally rich in Elizabethan and Jacobean 
flagons, and surpasses any English collection both in their 
number and their imposing sizes. Two specimens have been 
selected for illustration (Figs. 3 and 4). The first is dated 1613, 
and, according to an old Russian inventory, it had been in use 
by the unhappy Elena (as her conventual name was), first wife 
of Peter the Great. It has an added interest from the fact 
that it is exactly like a flagon in the great treasury of the 
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Patriarch of Moscow. Six specimens of the rarer globular 
form of flagon may also be seen, dating from 1594 to 1612, 
while three others of equal importance and rarity are pre- 
served in the Patriarchal treasury, just mentioned. 

A superstitious reverence for the salt, as a vessel which 
is erroneously supposed to have separated the nobles from 
the common guests at meals, still lingers in England. Three 
important specimens of salts are included in the Impetial 
collection, one being 
Elizabethan (Fig. 7) 
and the two others are 
of the plain variety 
with steeple finials, 
which died out with 
James I (Fig. 8). 

The magnificent 
gifts of Charles II to 
the Czar Alexis 
include a large and 
imposing pair of silver 
candlesticks of the 
year 1663, decorated 
in the fashion 
characteristic of that 
luxurious time 
(Fig. 2). 

Visitors to the 
Kremlin will at once 
observe the two silver 
chandeliers of guieat 
size by the Anglo- 
French silversmith, 
Paul Lamerie, whose 
name in the auction 
room is the signal for 
extravagant prices. 

Allusion — should 
be made to the 
charming pieces of 
eighteenth-century 
English plate in the 
Winter Palace and 
the Hermitage 
Museum at Petrograd, 
where they have been 
re-arranged since the 
writer’s first visit 
and their study 
rendered easy. The 
most impressive in 
size are the four 
great wine cisterns, 
one of which had 
belonged to that 
romantic woman, the 
eee Duchess of Kingston, 
an Ss who had presented it 

* a to Catherine II. 

— Many of these 
historical pieces of 
English plate have 
figured in Russian 
coronations, and may 
easily be recognised in 
de Velly’s drawing of 
the coronation banquet of Catherine II—a keen collector of 
English objects of art. E. ALFRED JONES. 
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IN THE GARDEN. 


PRUNING APPLES, PEARS AND PLUMS. 


ANY owners of fruit gardens are this season com- 
pelled to prune their own fruit trees owing to the 
scarcity of labour on the land, and for this reason 
it is felt that a few simple directions on the pruning 
of fruit trees will prove useful to those who are 
unaccustomed to this work. This article deals 

solely with the winter pruning of Apples, Pears and Plums; 
the pruning of bush fruits, such as Black Currants, Red Currants, 
Gooseberries and Raspberries, will be dealt with in a future 
article. The chief objects of pruning are (1) to let light and 
air into the trees and bushes; (2) to induce the formation of 
well shaped trees and to furnish them with fruitful wood. 

The remark is often heard that an amateur cannot prune 
his own trees, and there is a great deal of truth in it, for, gener- 
ally speaking, he is much too tender-hearted to cut his trees 
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to anything like a sufficient extent. Neglect in this direction 
invariably leads to the overcrowding of branches, resulting in 
a thicket of growth and very poor fruit; and when once a tree 
has reached this stage it may take years to bring it back to a 
fruitful condition. The great point always to have before one 
in pruning is to avoid overcrowding. With standard, half- 
standard and bush trees it is imperative that the centres of the 
trees should be kept open and all branches which are inclined 
to grow towards the centre of the tree should be cut clean out 
to the base. It so often happens that a tree may be vastly 
improved by the removal of a large branch in the centre. 

It would be impossible to emphasise too strongly the import- 
ance of using a really sharp, strong pruning knife. Apart from 
the inconvenience of a poor 
knife, it should always be 
remembered that a clean cut 
will heal much quicker than 
a jagged one, and this is a 
matter of vital importance, 
since the worst disease to 
which fruit trees are heir, 
viz., canker, can only enter 
the tree by way of a wound 
when the inner tissue of 
the tree is left exposed 
to the air. For this reason 
it is advisable after re- 
moving large branches to 
cover the newly cut 
surfaces with tar or 
white paint. While the 
knife is unquestionably the 
best instrument for prun- 
ing, a good pair of secateurs 
has its advantages, particu- 
larly in the hands of the 
inexperienced knifesman, for 
with secateurs, so long as 
the wood is not unduly 
pinched, the work will pro- 
ceed more easily, at a greater 
pace, and with less likeli- 
hood of causing injury either to the tree or to the operator. 
There are a few hard and fast rules in pruning that should 
always be borne in mind. For instance, one should always 
prune to a bud pointing outwards, since the growth made by 
the branch will be in the direction of the leading bud. Again 
one branch should never be allowed to cross another. 

Pruning Young Trees.—For the first few years of its 
life the young tree receives very severe pruning at the hands 
of the nurseryman. This treatment is essential for the founda- 
tion of a sturdy, fruitful tree, and it is afterwards left to the fruit 
grower to continue the good work of the nurseryman. In the 
early stages the pruning is done primarily with the object of 








PRUNING AN APPLE TREE IN FOURTH WINTER. 
The shoots are cut to the points indicated by the crosslines. 
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forming a bush or tree of the desired shape, the knife is used 
freely, many branches being shortened to one half their length, 
otherwise straggling, unshapely trees will result. Those trees 
that were planted last autumn require severer pruning than 
established trees. 

Apples and Pears.—Let us now pass on to the pruning 
of established trees, with which the fruit grower is mostly 
concerned. It must be borne in mind that both the Apple 
and Pear in most cases bear their fruit on short spurs or side 
growths of stunted appearance. One object in pruning is to 
convert the ordinary side branches into fruit spurs, and this 
is accomplished by cutting back the side shoots to within two 
or three buds of the main branch. This is well and clearly 
seen in the case of cordon 
trees, which should be 
furnished throughout their 
entire length with fruiting 
spurs, and the object in 
pruning a bush, pyramid or 
trained tree is to make 
every branch resemble a 
cordon. Inthe case of the 
Apples Irish Peach, Mr. 
Gladstone and Worcester 
Pearmain, however, the 
fruits are to a great extent 
produced on the tips of 
the young’ shoots, and 
for this reason the young 
growths should be left 
unpruned, with the proviso 
that they are not over- 
crowded. These three 
varieties are exceptions, for 
practically all other Apples 
fruit on spurs. There is an 
axiom in fruit growing 
which runs “once a spur 
always a spur,” and it is 
generally understood that 
fruit spurs should never be 
pruned. But it sometimes 
happens—more especially with trained Pear trees—that even 
the fruit spurs are overcrowded, and in such unusual instances 
they should, of course, be thinned. Pruning should be com- 
pleted within the next few weeks. 

Pruning Plums.—Unlike Apples and Pears, Plum _ trees 
resent severe pruning, and they are often best left alone. Except 
in very young trees, which require hard pruning, a simple 
thinning of overcrowded wood is all that is necessary ; and there 
is a wide difference of opinion as to whether pruning is best 
done in the summer or winter. Where trees are subject to the 
disease known as gumming, winter pruning should certainly 
be avoided. HG: 





A REMOUNT DEPOT SOMEWHERE IN 
ENGLAND. 


OT many 

i miles 
trom 

London, within a 
stone’s throw of 
the kennels of a 
well known pack 
of hounds, and 
on the edge of 
the  Roothings 
==) OMmMlee | Ot 
the wildest 
country in Eng- 
land that holds 
some of the 
wildest and 
boldest foxes— 
lies a little old 
hunting box. 
Necessities of 
war oblige us 
not to disclose 
the exact locality 
of this quaint 
old converted 
farmhouse, but 
it has got a his- 
tory of its own. 
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UNDERGOING 


It is shown 
marked on the 
very earliest 
maps of the 
county, one of the 
very few places so 
marked now left. 
New Hall is 
spoken of in 
“The — History 
of — -’ Vol. 
2 tm tire 
possession of the 
Vicar of the 
Parish Church. 
The History was 
published circa 
1750, and _ the 
following is a not 
uninteresting 
extract from it 
with reference 
to this quaint 
old house : ‘‘ The 
Manor of Brent 
Hall, now New 
Hall, was derived 
from the manor 
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ot ———bury: whether this lord- 
ship only, or the lands, were in 
the Abbot, nothing plainly shows. 
The house was burnt down, from 
whence came the name of Brent 
Hall; but New Hall is built partly 
out of its ruins and stands about 
a furlong west of the Church. There 
belongs to it a wood called Brent- 
wood. In 1355 the Fletewyke family 
enjoyed it. It was afterwards in 
the Bugge tamily which had it for 
some time. In 1694 it was purchased 
by Henry Lamb citizen and grocer 
of London (note: Of this gentleman 
it is remarkable, that in a dispute 
with a highwayman, he was shot at, 
and the ball lodged in his watch) 
and of his heirs Robert Chester, Esq., 
a South Sea director purchased 
it. . . .” (pages 67 and 68). 

In happier times this compact 
and creeper-clad home has sheltered 
many of the stalwart followers of 
the -—-—— Hounds, notable among 
them Roland Bevan, famous for his 
ballads of the —— Hunt. Latterly 
Major Seymour Gosling, R.F.A., 
Master of these Hounds, lived here, 
and the fine loose-boxes sheltered 
one of the best studs of heavy- 
weight hunters—if a little mixed in 


pattern—in England. Like all the 
other hunting folk who can, he 
has left his hounds and is now in 
Flanders. 


But work that he would wish to 
be done is being done in the old 
stables. New Hall has been turned 
into a remount depot, as our illus- 
trations show—a branch of the 
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Brentwood Remount Depot, No. 2 
Circle, Eastern Command; and under 
the charge of Captain Matcham, 
D.A.D.R., and Colonel Stock (both well 
known in the county) here for many 
months scores of Army horses have 
been broken or got fit for service. 
Ever since the fall of last year’s 
leaves horse after horse has passed 
in and out—in, sick or unmanage- 
able ; out, at any rate a little better 
than he was. Here may be seen 
recalcitrant — calcitrare, as classics 
will remember and dictionaries show, 
means to strike with the heel (see 
Neddy’s photograph above) — mules 
and elusive jennets, stubborn draught 
horses and all kinds of undesirables. 
New Hall may be said to be a filter 
through which all the dregs of the 
horse world pass. Cobs for fat 
colonels, ruined by ignorance, R 1’s 
(large riders), R 2’s (small riders) 
H.D.s (heavy draughts), L.D.s (light 
draughts), every kind of horse, but 
mostly unkind horses, pass this way. 
Any success which has _ been 
won (and not one horse sent in has 
so far been rejected) is largely due 
to the skill and patience of Mr. 
John Aspinall’s stud groom, Leonard 
Peachey, a man trained for years 
in the late Sir Walter Gilbey’s 
service at  Elsenham Paddocks. 
There, under H. Starling (probably 
one of the best all-round stud grooms 
England has ever known) Peachey 
learnt his trade; for trade it is this 
horse breeding, if not an art. It 
says much for the management of 
the New Hall Stables that, so far, 
there has been no accident worth 
speaking of, and not a horse has 
been lost by disease. Several of the 
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horses sent in 
have reputations 
in the hospitals 
and have floored 
many a_ Terri- 
torial. Some 
strike with their 
forelegs, some 
kick, some bite, 
others lie down 
in harness. All 
are returned from 
the regiments un- 
manageable. 
Three have left 
to-day for over- 
seas as perfect 
horses (now) in 
harness as have 
ever been driven. 
Variety of mood 
and appetite all 
require constant 
skill. Mules 
from the Andes 
and from Spain, 
horses from 
Northern Canada 
and from the 
Southern States, 
all have their 
peculiarities. The 
pets of us all are 
the Irish four 
year olds, too young yet for the guns, but quietly being 
got ready. 

They are as different from the Yankees as chalk from 
cheese. Hunter misfits if you will, but well bought by 
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Colonel Ferrer 
for the gun. No 
sloping quarters 
here, no Per- 
cheron blood, just 
the hard, sturdy, 
short-legged Irish 
gunner, with 
many a_ good 
point yet hardly 
quality —_ horses. 
Let us hope they 
will long survive 
and not become 
the cannon 
fodder of the 
Hun. The soul 
of a horse 
is a quaint, 
unfathomable 
thing, but souls 
they mostly have, 
and as with their 
mouths, so with 
their souls, with 
patience one can 
find the key. 
This article 
would hardly be 
complete without 
a word of thanks 
to a loyal staff. 
Where one and 
all have worked 
so hard throughout the war it is hard to pick out individuals, 
but special praise is due to the permanent staff, Peachey, 
James, Ruder and Shiner, who have worked day in and 
day out without a holiday. ONLOOKER. 
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GRAYLING IN THE 


XCELLENT catches of grayling have been obtained 
on the River Wharfe, above Bolton Abbey, during 
the last few weeks, and there can be no doubt that 
the upper reaches of this famous trout stream contain 
far more grayling than most anglers imagine. It is 

only at certain times during the autumn that they are to be 
seen rising at their best, and then the favoured stretches become 
literally alive with them, though they rise so quietly that an 
uninitiated eye would certainly not notice the slight disturbance 
that takes place. 

It is generally thought that grayling take a fancy fly in 
preference to the imitation, but the writer’s experience on the 
River Wharfe goes to show that the only reason why a fancy 
fly with a dash of colour kills grayling most readily is because 
one cannot imitate the minute insects on which they feed 
habitually. I have known days when the trout were rising 
to nothing but the minute green insect, and during such times 
a fancy fly with a dash of colour (?.e., a grayling fly) is far more 
deadly for trout than a recognised dressing. 

At the time of the year when the grayling rise most freely 
there is very little insect life on the water large enough for the 
angler to imitate; the feed consists chiefly of almost micro- 
scopic insects that have fallen from the trees with the shedding 
of the leaves, and it is at these minute atoms that the grayling 
are rising in such numbers. 

The trout flies are now almost off the water, and my 
experience on the River Wharfe is that at this time of the 
year the trout also take a fancy dressing more readily than 
some dressing made to represent the living insect. Possibly 
it is not, therefore, that the grayling appreciate a touch of 
colour any more than the trout do. When they are feed- 
ing on the minute insect life they would not be sufficiently 
attracted by an ordinary dressing, whereas a touch of colour 
does the trick. 

When, on the River Wharfe, the grayling rise in thousands, 
as they do many days during the autumn, I have found that 
the only insect life on the surface is so small as to be almost 


invisible from the bank. When the leaves are falling it 


consists mainly of a very small spider, no larger than a pin head, 
a black midge, which is smaller still, and the common green 


RIVER WHARFE. 


fly. I have found that grayling will take an imitation green 
fly very readily some seasons, but it must be made so small 
that a large number of fish are lost. 
fished as tail, and a small red tag fished as dropper, are pro- 
bably the most deadly combination on the Wharfe, so far as 


This minute dressing 


it is possible to lay down fixed rules. 

During the trout season very few grayling are taken from 
the River Wharfe, and this is doubtless because they feed 
chiefly on the very smallest of insect life. It is further to be noticed 
that the grayling lie in the depths of the shadowy pools during 
the months of sunshine and glare, only frequenting the shallow, 
gravel-bedded stretches during the night, and thus, for one 
reason or another, the angler does not come across them during 
the trout season, and probably forms the opinion that they 
are few and far between. Yet some years of careful observa- 
tion have convinced me that there are more grayling in the 
upper reaches of the Wharfe than there are trout. 

The idea that grayling destroy trout spawn is not upheld 
by most Wharfedale anglers. The number of trout that spawn 
in the main river is a negligible quantity ; all the strong and 
healthy fish that are likely to produce a desirable strain make 
their way up the small brooks to spawn, and the grayling never 
leave the main stream. 
grayling is that, by their habit of rooting among the loose stones 
of the river bed, thev set adrift a certain amount of bottom 
feed, with the result that the trout acquire the habit of lying 
in the drifts and taking this feed instead of rising to the lures 
of the angler. 

On certain overstocked stretches of the Wharfe the gray- 
ling have recently been netted out, but so far this netting has 
had little effect. Vast numbers of trout were brought to the 
bank, but comparatively few grayling—the latter worming 
their way under the meshes, or lying motionless on the river 
bed till the net had passed over them. Moreover, they exist 
in such numbers that a few hundreds taken out make little 
difference, and their destruction would appear so unnecessary 
that it is hardly worth the trouble and expense it involves. 
The grayling is a beautiful fish which affords many happy 
days for those who have made a passing study of autumn and 
winter angling. H. MortTIMER BATTEN. 


The only reasonable objection to the 
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HE Park of West Wycombe owes much to the river 
which threads its way through a depression below 
the more rising ground on which the house stands. 
The large area of the lake affords space for the 
diversion of two islands, one of which is connected 

to the bank by a bridge, while the other is only accessible 
by boat. There is a sense of remoteness in a pavilion isolated 
by water which gives more point than usual to the island 
temple. At a distance this structure, dedicated to music, 
will be regarded as Adam work, from the graceful elegance 
of the tall columns with their plain bell capitals. The general 
scheme is certainly in accordance with Robert Adam’s ideas 
of such buildings, but the carrying out could not, I think, 
have been in his hands. Apart from any question of detail 
the adjustment of the colonnades is so crude, from an archi- 
tectural point of view, as to argue with greater probability 
that it is the work of a dilettante rather than that of an expert 
in classic art. There is a low basement, half sunk in the 
ground, which provides a good podium for the order. The 
colonnades are clumsily prolonged to enclose an area at the 
back from which access and light are provided, doubtless for 
the service of a kitchen. There is a notable absence of repose 
in the roof lines of this pavilion arising out of this curious 
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disposition of the encircling colonnade. The whole structure 
is very slightly built, the columns and entablature being of 
lath and plaster. A correspondent, writing to the Genileman’s 
Magazine in 1821, says, without, however, giving any 
authority, that the Temple on the Island was the work of 
Nicholas Revett. 

On the higher ground the ‘‘ Temple of the Four Winds,” 
on the other hand, is a solidly built, tall, octagonal structure, 
raised on a high basement which contains a domed ice house. 
In front a curious screen of flint faced arcades is picturesquely 
terminated by pyramidal buttresses. The use of flint for 
facing in Baron Despencer’s work is certainly remarkable 
at this period. It hardly seems so much suggested by 
local tradition as perhaps by reminiscence of the later 
Italian garden work, where mosaics of pebbles, shells, and 
similar devices for obtaining a rustic surface were in 
common use. We shall meet with this feature again at the 
mausoleum. 

Daphne’s Temple and the lodge are structures more of 
the earlier Georgian type, such as Gibbs or Burlington would 
have built. They are very likely the work of Richard 
Morris, the architect for Dodington’s villa at Hammersmith. 
Dodington was a close friend of Dashwood. 
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The fine saw mill, on the other hand, is quite Adam-like 
in grouping, with its square centre block, extended arcaded 


wall, and end pavilions. 
It is'a very pleasing 
building in flint and 
brick, quite an 
eighteenth century 
carrying-on of the older 
methods of local 
building. 

The cascade from 
the lake is a very mild 
affair now as it seems 
to have been toned 
down by the later school 
of landscape gardeners, 
the upper works having 
been removed. The 
“English Counties 
Delineated,’ by Thomas 
Moule, 1837, says that 
Repton restored or 
removed temples in 
the grounds. The idea 
seems to have been 
that the grounds, as 
laid out by Lord Le 
Despencer, exhibited 
‘““a minute and trifling 
decoration of vases, 
temples and statues.”’ 

A singular struc- 
ture near the house on 
the south side is the 
great archway, which 
is traditionally associ- 
ated with that favourite 
amusement of the age, 
cock fighting. There is 
certainly a loft, ac- 
cessible by a narrow 
wooden staircase in 
one of the piers, which 
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forms a large low room, extending over the arch and piers 
Adam’s plan does not show this staircase, and the 


archway was evidently 
not built by him as 
he shows it as already 
existing. Flint is again 
used in this structure 
both as a filling for 
the stuccoed  archi- 
tecture and also as a 
lining to the niche, 
which forms a_back- 
ground to the vista 
through the archway. 
The white statue tells 
well against the dark 
surface of the flint work. 
The whole scheme is 
probably Italian, the 
barrel vault of the arch- 
way being painted with 
chiaroscuro coffering. 

The flints so freely 
used were obtained 
locally from pits in the 
chalk hillside. 

No doubt there 
were other buildings of 
a slighter character in 
the grounds after the 
manner of the free use 
of these adjuncts at 
Stowe and other of 
the earlier Georgian 
parks, which Repton 
and others appear to 
have removed in the 
early days of the last 
century. 

It is a pretty stiff 
climb up the hill, partly 
covered by a_ wood 
under which the village 
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lies, to reach the mauso- 
leum and church just out- 
side the park gates. For 
the former, Lord Melcombe, 
best known as_ George 
Bubb Dodington, left to Sir 
Francis Dashwood a_ par- 
ticular legacy. Before his 
death on July 28th, 1762, 
Adam had made designs 
for a fine garden room 
at the famous Hammer- 
smith villa. Mausoleum, in 
this case, is rather a mis- 
leading term for what is 
really an enclosed private 
graveyard of the kind 
more customary in Scot- 
land than in the South. It 
is a vast hexagonal enclo- 
sure surrounded by lofty 
walls of Roman massive- 
ness. They are flint faced, 
with columns and entab- 
latures in stone and 
stucco. 

The disposition 
and the Roman Doric idea 
are quite analogous to 
early Adam designs, but 
the mausoleum is_ pro- 
bably not his actual work. 
A fragmentary drawing 
that has been preserved 
suggests that the building 
has originated from a 
design based on San 
Michele’s architecture, as 
seen in the fortified gate- 
ways of Verona. There 
was an idea of a raised 
centre feature, or attic, 
having a great panel on 
which a Latin inscription 
of the Roman type was to 
be cut. 

In the centre of the 
enclosure is an altar monu- 
ment with a canopy on four 
stone columns and _ the 
inscription, ‘‘ Mors solamen 
Miseris.”” ‘‘ May this ceno- 
taph, sacred to the virtues 
and excellencies that con- 
stitute female excellence, 
perpetuate the memory of 
Sarah, Baroness Le 
Despencer who finished a 
most exemplary life, Janu- 
ary the roth, 1769,” with 
the addition that her 
husband, Lord Le _ De- 
spencer, Chancellor of the 
Exchequer, 1762, died 1781, 
“Revered, respected and 
beloved by all who knew 
him.” 

An incident of interest 
was the solemn procession 
of August 13th, 1775, 
when the heart which 
Paul Whitehead, who was 
a satirist rather than a 
poet, bequeathed to Lord 
Le Despencer was conveyed 
to the mausoleum. The 
whole Buckinghamshire 
militia attended = and 
minute guns were fired, 
and an_ incantation set 
to music by Dr. Arne 
was sung by _ vocalis s. 
The heart, enclosed in an 
urn, was placed in one 
of the recesses on the 
inside face of the great 
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walls of the enclosure, bearing 
the epitaph, 
Paul Whitehead, Esq. 
of Twickenham, 
obiit Dec. 30th, 1774. 
**Unhallowed hands this urn forbear! 
No gems or orient spoil 
Lie here conceal’d—but what more rare, 
A heart that knew no guile!” 
The poet had been in receipt of 
a sinecure of {800 a year, 
procured for him by Lord Le 
Despencer, and this  guileless 
offering was his acknowledgment. 

Paul, born 1710 at Castle 
Yard, St. Andrew’s, Holborn, 
must not be confused with 
William Whitehead (1715-85), 
the Poet Laureate, who survived 
Paul by eleven years. Walpole 
writes in quite the modern way 
of the Laureate of his time. 
To Mason in 1776 he notices, 
“a pretty little poem called 
‘Varieties’ in which there is 
humour and ingenuity, but not 
more poetry than is necessary for 
a Laureate. However, the plan 
is one and is well wound up.” 
The last sentence quite smacks of 
modern disquisitions on “ Aristotle 
and the Unities.” 

Boswell was an admirer of 
Paul, but Johnson would have 
none of it. He despised him, 
in fact, as a literary hanger-on and 
a man of dubious character. 
When Johnson published, in 1738, 
his ‘‘ London,’ he asked ten 
guineas, though he would have 
taken less, on the ground “ that 
he could not take less than Paul 
had lately been given for a 
poem.” This was the “State 
Dunces” of 1733, part of the 
campaign against Sir Robert 
Walpole. 

The aged Paul who chalks the Score 

Of blasphemous revellers behind the 
door. 

So writes Churchill, another 

literary gladiator of no_ better 
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standing, with a terrible hit at Paul who had been the 
Secretary and Steward of the Medmenham Abbey Club. 
Johnson’s services in inaugurating a new régime in litera- 
ture stand out against a background of this character. 
On the north wall of the church, which lies behind the 
mausoleum on the actual summit of the hill, is the inscription : 
“Hane Aedem Condidit Franciscus Baro Le Despencer, 
1763.” 

It is a curiously shapeless structure outside, owing to 
a great indecision, as the drawings existing show, in regard to 
its architectural treatment. In plan it consists of a nave, 
almost square in effect, one large room with engaged columns, 
carrying a full entablature with a richly decorated frieze 
below a flat ceiling. The latter is painted in the same 
chiaroscuro style that we have already seen at the house. 
The older chancel, preserved, but refitted with a flat ceiling, 
is awkwardly adjusted to an arched opening squeezed in 
between the columns of the later nave. 

An old account states that the pulpit and reading 
desk are mahogany arm chairs, and that there are no pews, 
only forms. These very well executed chairs might have 
been made by Chippendale. The nave is 6o0ft. by 4oft., a 
spacious hall. The plasterwork detail of swags, ete., is 
characteristic of the stucco work done by Italians in England 
at the time, and the style is not personal to Robert Adam. 

A chance preserved document has some interest: ‘‘ An 
estimate of a monument for the Right Hon. Lord Le Des- 
pencer at West Wycombe, exclusive of carriage, bricks and 
mortar, and iron cramps, and lead, for the sum of £131 16s., 
Richard Buddle, June Ist, 1770.” 

The medieval tower was also retained, but a new 
stage of Hawkesmoor-like heaviness was added. It is crowned 
by a heavy and coarse cornice, with a great ball over the lantern 
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stage large enough to hold twelve people, as it is said. The 


whole thing is, however, effective at a distance, as seen, 
for instance, from the high road approaching from High 
Wycombe. 

The group on the hill, the massive mausoleum, and the 
tower behind it, relieved against masses of trees, arrest 
attention and arouse curiosity. Church and house alike 
are a page in the history of a troubled transition, mark- 
ing the change from the earlier to the later epoch of the 
Georges. ARTHUR T. BOLTON. 


LOBSTER FISHERIES AND 
THEIR CONSERVATION. 


I.—_NATURAL HISTORY OF THE LOBSTER. 


MONG the many thousands of species of crustacea that 
are known to naturalists there are only a few that 
can claim attention on account of their direct utility 
to man, and of these the lobster is at once the 
most familiar and by far the most important. The 
lobster fisheries of the United Kingdom have an annual 

value not far short of £100,000 ; while on the other side of the 
Atlantic, where the canning of lobsters is a very important 
industry, the total catch of the fisheries in the United States 
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and Canada was valued a few years ago at well over £1,000,000. 
The great development of the fisheries in recent years, more 
especially in America, has been accompanied in many places by 
an alarming diminution in the supply, and the desire to avoid 
or to remedy this depletion of the fishing grounds has led to 
a great deal of attention being devoted to the lobster by 
scientific investigators. As a result, it is claimed that its natural 
history is now more fully known than that of any other marine 
invertebrate. Before proceeding to discuss the practical bearing 
of these investigations it will be convenient to give a brief outline 
of the more significant facts regarding the habits and life-history 
of the lobster. 

In the systematic arrangement of the class Crustacea 
the lobster and its immediate relatives are ranked as members 
of the order Decapoda, which includes all the larger and more 
familiar representatives of the class. Among these the lobsters 
stand apart, on the one hand, from the lightly armoured shrimps 
and prawns, which they resemble in general form ; and, on the 
other, from the heavily armoured crabs, which have the abdomen 
or ‘‘ tail’? reduced in size and tucked up under the fore part 
of the body. The precise zoological classification is of little 
moment, but it is important to observe that the lobster pro- 
gresses chiefly by walking or crawling on the sea bottom, and 
that the swimmerets—the little fin-like feet on the underside 
of the tail—are reduced in size and of comparatively little use 
for locomotion as compared with those of the actively swim- 
ming shrimps and prawns. On the other hand, the lobster has 
retained the power, which is lost in the crabs, of shooting ra pidly 
backwards in emergency by repeated strokes of its tail, which 
ends in a broad fan of five overlapping plates. Under natural 
conditions it appears that lobsters are, on the whole, stationary 
animals, not migrating for any great distances along the coast, 
although there is a general movement into deeper water in the 
autumn and a return towards the coast in the spring. 

Lobsters are found, as a rule, in shallow water, commonly 
at no great distance below low tide mark, although specimens 
have occasionally been taken at depths as great as 100 fathoms. 
Rocky coasts, where the crevices of the rocks afford abundance 
of suitable lurking places, seem to be their favourite haunts ; 
but in some localities they are common on sandy bottoms, 
especially where there are extensive beds of grass-wrack 
(Zostera). When living in such localities they burrow exten- 
sively in the sand, and when they live through the colder months 
of the year in shallow water (as, for instance, when confined in 
ponds), they often seek protection by burying themselves in 
the mud. Like most of the larger crustacea, lobsters are 
carnivorous in their habits. They catch and devour living 
fish, crabs and other crustacea, molluscs, starfish and the like ; 
but they are by no means particular as to the condition of their 
food, and a piece of stale fish forms an attractive bait for them. 
In turn, they form the prey of numerous kinds .of fish, more 
especially while they are of small size. The cod, in particular, 
is very destructive to small lobsters, while some years ago a 
plague of octopus is said to have caused a serious diminution 
of the lobsters in the English Channel. 

As the lobster grows it moults, or casts its shell, from time 
to time. The skin parts between the carapace (or ‘‘ barrel ’’) 
and the tail, and the body and limbs, are gradually extricated, 
leaving the cast shell, with all its appendages, almost entire. 
In each of the limbs and in all their processes and_ spines, 
down to the most minute hairs, the soft parts are withdrawn from 
the hard sheath as a hand is withdrawn from a glove, and the 
cast shell remains as a perfect mould of the animal. [Even the 
lining membrane of the stomach and of the greater part of the gut 
is shed at the same time. It is not easy, at first sight, to under- 
stand how the large claws can be withdrawn through the narrow 
basal joints, leaving the shelly covering entire. The dissection 
of specimens killed during the process shows, however, that the 
soft tissues in the interior of the bulky claw shrink away from the 
shell, owing, no doubt, to the withdrawal of blood. Certain ot 
the narrower segments become slightly distensible owing to a 
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softening of parts of the shell, but the joint next the body, which 
is the narrowest of all, remains as a rigid, unbroken ring, and 
through this the soft parts are drawn “‘ as a wire is pulled through 
the holes of a drawplate.’’ The tissues are greatly compressed 
and distorted in the process, so that the muscles are “ pulled 
out like a stick of candy.” Once the-claws are free from the 
shell, however, the returning blood, and perhaps the absorption 
of water, soon fill them out to their original shape and to some- 
thing more than their original dimensions. We may well 
believe that the whole process is a difficult and critical one, 
and while young and vigorous lobsters may accomplish the 
entire moult in the course of a few minutes, it may not infre- 
quently lead to the loss of a limb and may sometimes even 
prove fatal. 

For some time after moulting the lobster is in a soft and 
helpless condition (‘‘ as limp as wet paper’’), and until the new 
shell hardens it is an easy prey to its enemies unless it has 





CLAW OF LOBSTER IN PROCESS OF MOULTING. 


From a figure by Professor Przibram. The shell has been cut away in 
places to show the soft parts (indicated by shading). 


succeeded in finding some secure retreat. Growth takes place 
very rapidly within the first few days, while the shell is soft. 
In an example measured by Professor F. H. Herrick, the length 
of the body before moulting was 11}in., and four days after it 
had increased to 12}in. After the shell has hardened, no further 
growth is possible until the next moult. There seems to be no 
definite limit of size, growth continuing, although at a diminishing 
rate, throughout the whole life. The giant specimens that are 
occasionally caught are simply aged individuals that by chance 
or craft have had more than usual success in evading their 
enemies. 

Lobsters begin to breed when about six or seven years old, 
at which age they are usually from 8in. to roin. in length of body. 
The eggs, when extruded from the body, become attached to 
the swimmerets, and are carried in this way until they hatch. 
A female carrying eggs on the swimmerets is said to be “‘ in berry.” 
The interval between spawning and hatching is about ten months, 
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the deposition of the eggs taking place, as a rule, in July or 
August, and the young escaping in May or June of the following 
year. It appears that, with rare exceptions, the female spawns 
only once in two years. The number of eggs produced at a 
time varies greatly according to the size of the female. An 
individual of 8in. in length may carry from 3,000 to 9,000 eggs, 
while one of 16in. may have from 24,000 to 97,000. 

The young, when just hatched, differ widely in appearance 
and in habits from their parents. They are about one-third of 
an inch long, with translucent bodies beautifully speckled with 
red and yellow, and instead of creeping on the bottom they swim 
ceaselessly at or near the surface of the sea, by means of oar-like 
appendages attached to the bases of the legs. These free- 
swimming or pelagic larve feed on minute floating organisms, 
and in their turn are preyed on by various surface-feeding fishes 
and other animals. During their pelagic existence they moult 
three times, with slight changes of structure at each stage. At 
the fourth moult, however, they pass suddenly into what has been 
called the ‘‘ lobsterling ’’ stage, in which they resemble the adult 
in all essentials of structure. The swimming-branches of the 
legs are lost and their place as organs of locomotion is taken by 
the swimmerets, the great claws become conspicuous, the shell 
becomes opaque, and the lobsterlings, although they may con- 
tinue for some time to swim at the surface, ultimately seek the 
bottom and assume the habits of their parents. It is important 
to notice that the dangers to which the young lobster is exposed 
during its pelagic existence are, in all probability, far greater 
than in the later stages ofits life. It is feebly equipped for meeting 
or evading the attacks of predaceous foes, it is at the mercy of 
waves and currents which may cast it on the shore or carry it 
out to sea, and its successive moults are difficult and dangerous 
crises in which many individuals succumb. Once it has reached 
the bottom, the instinct of hiding in crevices and the growing 
strength of its armour increase its chances of surviving until 
it attains a size at which it has few enemies to fear. 

Lobsters are found all round the coasts of Europe, from 
Norway to the Sea of Marmora, but not entering the Baltic or 
the Black Sea. Their abundance varies much in different 
localities, the south-west of Norway, the Orkneys and the 
western coasts of the British Islands affording the most important 
fishing grounds, although there are also considerable lobster 
fisheries on the eastern coasts of England and Scotland, at 
Heligoland and elsewhere in the North Sea. Further south, 
on the coast of France and in the Mediterranean, the lobster is 
less abundant and less valued than the spiny lobster or “ lan- 
gouste.”’ 

The American lobster is regarded as constituting a species 
(Homarus americanus), distinct from the European (H. gam- 
marus), but the differences between the two are very slight, 
hardly amounting to more than the presence in the American 
form of a small tooth on the under side of the beak or rostrum, 
which is smooth in the European species. In their habits and 
mode of life the two appear to be practically identical. On 
the American coast lobsters are found from Labrador south- 
wards as far as North Carolina, but are most abundant on the 
coasts of northern New England and the Maritime Provinces of 
Canada. W. T. CALMAN. 





A FRENCHMAN ON 


ENGLAND. 


By A. CLuTTON Brock. 


DISTINGUISHED French writer, M. André 
Chevrillon, is publishing in the Revue de Paris 
a series of articles on ‘“ England and the War,” the 
first of which has now been separately reprinted. 
(“‘L’Angleterre et La Guerre.’’—I, par André Chev- 
rillon. Paris: L. Pochy). M. Chevrillon, curiously enough, 
is a nephew of Taine, but there is a great difference between 
his account of England now and Taine’s notes upon England : 
“ History of English Literature.”” In both these books one 
feels that Taine has taken notes of something strange and 
curious, that he was a tourist in England and in her litera- 
ture, an observer, friendly and most acute, of the unfamiliar, 
laying stress always upon its unfamiliarity. To him the 
Channel was the most important fact about England, and 
he saw us as foto divisos orbe Britannos. But to M. Chevrillon 
the Channel does not exist. He has been at home among 
us and has had no need to take notes. He is, I think, the 
first French writer of whom this can be said, the first who 
has described us, not through our external unlikeness to his 
own countrymen, but from within. To other Frenchmen 
we have been “ characters,’ usually a little comic; M. 
Chevrillon draws the nation, as a great novelist draws his 
hero, with complete seriousness and also with love. 
There is no question with him whether we are superior 
in one respect to the French or inferior in another. We 


are what we are; and his only aim is to show what we are. 
He explains our state of mind before the war and our state 
of mind through all its vicissitudes better than any English- 
man has explained it. He writes with affection and with 
the object of revealing us to his own people, and so he says 
little about our faults ; but anyone can see what faults are 
implied in his account of us, what weaknesses dangerous to 
ourselves and to our friends. Yet there is one point upon 
which he insists always, and that is our good faith. England 
is not Perfide Albion to him; she is, indeed, the opposite of 
Perfide Albion, she is the country of gentlemen that wishes 
to keep her word as if she were an individual gentleman, 
and will keep it even to her own hurt. 

He explains the English hesitation before the war, 
how it was a hesitation not of fear nor of self-interest, but of 
scruple. It may have been foolish; it may have made 
certain the war it tried to prevent; it may have shown 
an utter misunderstanding of the German state of mind ; 
but its one aim was to prevent war, and that by fairness to 
Germany no less than to France and to Russia. Apart from 
scruple, he tells his countrymen, our one desire was to be 
with France. “Of all the reasons which, at the critical 
moment, urged England to side with France, the strongest 
was the most indefinable and the most noble. It was 
the notion of the Entente, the remembrance of so many 
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acts of friendship from which a tacit promise seemed to have 
been born ; it was the feeling that ten years’ intimacy had 
acted like a written contract to link the two peoples together 
in so grave an hour, and that, when one was threatened, 
the other could not turn away without dishonour. On 
August 2nd, when Germany marched openly upon France, 
every Englishman . felt small at the idea that England 
was not yet side by side with France.’”’ And he quotes 
from an English letter written to himself: ‘‘ We should 
not have been able to look a Frenchman in the face if we 
had not joined you. Then indeed you would have had the 
right to call us Perfide Albion.” 

To speak frankly, the French have not quite understood 
our hesitation before the war or our slowness to put our 
whole strength into it since. M. Chevrillon explains both 
to them, and insists that, whatever else we have lacked, 
we have not lacked good faith. It was only that we did 
not understand Germany at all. We thought that she was 
like the other nations of Western Europe, with like motives 
and like principles of conduct. Every Frenchman knew 
that she was not; but the great mass of Englishmen did 
not know it. Germany herself had to teach them the truth, 
and at last she has taught it with her submarines and 
Zeppelins, through the mouths of Belgian refugees, and 
through the letters of English soldiers at the front. He 
describes, so vividly that it must be credible to his French 
readers, the slow wonder with which we watched the 
behaviour of Germany. “ England was innocent of the 
war and she went into the war like an innocent. She had 
never fought with Germany and she had no notion of the 
German manner of fighting.” ‘‘ Against the People which 
publicly tore up a treaty, and then in cold blood burnt and 
massacred to paralyse the innocent Belgium with terror, 
they had begun to fight with the manners of the battle of 
Fontenoy.” Only little by little, he says, did the sense of 
the German crime sink into the depths of the country. “It 
was accompanied with a horror which one can count upon 
to-day as the principal and immutable element in the English 
will to conquer.” 

That is true, as anyone who has canvassed for recruits 
knows. The people do not talk about it; it is something 
taken for granted. Their feeling about the Germans has 
become impersonal, as if they were fighting a pestilence. 
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They show hostility, as M. Chevrillon has noticed, only in 
laughter. The Prussian has thought that if only he were 
brutal enough he must be taken seriously ; but with all his 
brutalities he remains to us thereby underbred. To us 
“it seems incongruous, almost amusing, that this frightfulness 
should have been conceived and willed in the schools of 
history and philology, and that somniferous lucubrations 
upon the peculiar virtue and mission of the Teutonic race, 
upon the grandeur of the Holy Roman Empire and _ the 
World conceived as Will, should have been taken with such 
savage seriousness.” Least of all can we understand the 
obstinacy with which the German, on the faith of philolo- 
gists, insists that we are his cousins, accursed cousins because 
traitors to the family. 

I have quoted so much to show the wit and truth of M. 
Chevrillon’s account of us. I hope that Englishmen, as well 
as Frenchmen, will read it, not because it will make them 
proud, but because it is very necessary at this moment 
that we should have faith in the best part of ourselves. 
Here is a Frenchman who has faith in it, who does not think 
that we ought to Prussianise ourselves so as to beat the 
Prussians. He has seen our New Armies and they have 
moved him almost to tears of joy. He does no believe that 
we are frivolous or stupid or slothful, but only that we have 
the defects of our qualities. His people have suffered enough 
through these defects, yet he does not doubt our sincerity 
or our ability. We adapt ourselves slowly but surely, he 
says, like a living creature, and we are adapting ourselves 
now to the duty which Germany has thrust upon us. We, 
with our desire for peace and our almost infatuated beliet 
in peace, could not have been prepared for war as Germany 
was, nor could our Government, being the Government of 
a free people, be such an instrument for waging war as the 
German Government is. That is the penalty we have to 
pay for being a civilised and Christian people. The nation 
of prey has its advantage over us. But our advantage, 
in the long run, is our power of adaptation, as M. Chevrillon 
insists. He is amazed at the manner in which we are adapting 
ourselves, at the quiet purpose of the country and the means 
which it is taking to accomplish that purpose. He knows 
that we have found ourselves, that we are still a great nation, 
a good ally of the right and a very dangerous enemy of the 
wrong. 





WHAT SURREY HAS DONE FOR 
THE WAR.—lI. 


URREY, comparatively 
small in area, raises two 
famous regiments, the East 
andthe Royal West Surreys. 
The West Surrey Regiment, 

“the Queen’s,” is one of the oldest 
and most famous of line regiments ; 
and in the Queen’s Chapel in Holy 
Trinity Church at Guildford the 
worn colours still hang, bearing the 
inscription, ‘From the Queen, 
1661.’ Among their battle honours 
is Corunna, where they covered the 
last stages of the retreat ; and with 
the same spirit the Ist Battalion 
bore its part in the even greater 
retreat after Mons. The Queen’s 
were in the 3rd Brigade. The rst 
Division suffered little loss in the 
retreat, and it was not until they 
came into action on the Aisne, in 
mid-September, that their casualty 
lists were heavy, and they lost their 
commanding officer, Lieutenant- 
Colonel Dawson-Warren. 

But heavier fighting was in 
store for the Queen’s than the 
trench warfare on the Aisne, when 
they were moved to Flanders in 
October. On the 22nd, Thursday, 
the Germans broke through the 
trenches held by the Cameron High- 
landers north of Pilkem, and im- 
prisoned some men of this regiment 
in a wayside inn, but next day the 
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Queen’s, the Northamptons and the 
King’s Royal Rifles were led by 
Major - General Bulfin against the 
trenches won by the Germans, and 
the Camerons, who were found tied 
up in twos and threes, were liberated 
from the inn, which was taken by 
the Queen’s, gallantly led by Cap- 
tain Robert F. Stanley-Creek. Many 
German prisoners were taken, being 
dug out of hiding places where they 
had lain to avoid the almost certain 
death that waited for them if they 
got up and ran. 

It was in the great German 
attack of the 31st on the rst 
Division, when the rst and 3rd 
Brigades were swept back and 
driven from Gheluvelt, and General 
Landon of the 3rd Brigade was in 
temporary command of the st 
Division, that the Queen's suffered 
most heavily. For two days they 
had held their own in the face of 
heavy artillery fire, but on Saturday, 
the 31st, the line on either side of 
them was broken, and the Queen’s 
cut off and surrounded. The com- 
manding officer, Lieutenant-Colonel 
Pell, was wounded early in the 
day, and taken prisoner—the third 
commanding officer the Ist Queen’s 
had had since Mons—and the greater 
portion of the regiment fell into 
the hands of the Germans. During 


FISHER-ROWE. 
Mortally wounded at Neuve Chapelle. 
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Who fell in September, 1914 
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the two days’ struggle the Queen’s lost over six hundred officers 
and men, and after the disaster but three officers and less 
than two companies of men could be mustered. 

The 2nd Battalion has not been behindhand in adding to 
its honours in the campaign, for they shared in the losses and 
honours of the immortal 7th Division in General Lawford’s 
22nd Brigade. From the day they came into action at Roulers, 
on October gih, they were almost continuously in action or 
marching. ‘‘ We were marching continuously,” writes a 
man of the Queen’s, “ for two days and two nights and covered 
fifty-four miles with only six hours’ rest.”” Then they were 
heavily attacked at Zonnebeke on the 23rd, and again on 
the 31st at Zandvoorde ; they made a gallant counter-attack, 
driving back the enemy and gaining a good deal of ground. 
In the early days of November the battle of Ypres slackened 
into an artillery duel, and the 7th Division was given some 
relief; the 2nd Queen’s, with the rest of the brigade, now 
only some seven hundred strong, being sent south-west of 
Ypres for a well-earned rest on the 6th. The terrible thinning 
of this brigade can be gathered from the fact that in that 
seven hundred was counted a new draft of the 2nd Queen’s 
which had just arrived; and that the Queen’s, including 
their new draft, numbered three hundred and thirty. The 
brigade was almost at once sent forward to the firing-line, 
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In the Middlesex Regiment. 


JARDINE, D.S.O. 


Severely wounded and mentioned in despatches. 


O. 


Missing since March st. 
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LEIGH-BENNETT, 


Killed in action. 


CAPT. A. Ds.O. 


and on the 7th the Queen’s made a brilliant assault near 
Zillebeke. In the dense mist of that November morning, 
the Queen’s pushed forward close to the German trenches, 
and though the enemy opened a heavy fire from the trenches, 
went off at a double and with a cheer carried the trench at 
the point of the bayonet. A second and stronger trench 
was also rushed, but the brigade was not strong enough to 
hold it, and had to retire to its first capture, which they held 
until relieved on the next day. 

Though less than two companies of the Queen’s were 
left after their stand at Ypres, the behaviour of the regiment 
on May 16th in the hard-fought action near Festubert was 
no less memorable. The brigade advanced for more than a 
mile, and reached the main German communication trench near 
the Rue d’Ouvert. The Queen’s were in the first line of attack, 
and met with a fierce fire at the outset. The works protecting 
the German trenches had not been sufficiently destroyed, 
and the parapet was still almost intact. Accordingly, word 
was sent back to headquarters asking for a further bombard- 
ment, and the men lay down in the open while our guns 
shelled the German position, after which the attack was 
pressed home until the German communication trenches 
were reached. The Queen’s had accomplished their task with 
complete success, though they met with a stubborn resistance. 
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Major Bottomley, who was in command, fell mortally wounded 
early in the advance, and Major Kirkpatrick, who took over 
the Queen’s, though wounded, continued to lead his men. 
The price of the advance was a high one, for ten officers fell 
or were mortally wounded during that Sunday’s work, and the 
losses in the ranks were also high, both in the advance and in 
the passive endurance of shelling in the captured trenches, 
which the Queen’s held all day until relieved. The work of 


keeping in touch by telephone with the battalion headquarters 
was brilliantly carried out by the regiment, for in a few minutes 
after the position was taken a telephone line was run from 
it to the report centre, and, what was more, Sergeant Cox, 
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Killed in action. 


M. 


LIEUT. 


Killed near 
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my place is in the firing-line.” His bandaged right arm 
made him an easy mark, and in a little while he fell once 
more, shot through the head. 

In the Guildford division Major Rk. A. Godwin-Austen, 
son of Lieutenant-Colonel H. H. Godwin-Austen of Shalford 
Park, is in the 6th Dorset Regiment ; and Major Hugh Elles 
of the Royal Engineers, son of Lieutenant-General Sir 
Edmond Elles, the chairman of the County Territorial 
Association, has been wounded, as has Lieutenant P. G. M. 
Elles of the Royal Field Artillery, a cousin of Sir Edmond. 
Captain Rowley of the 2nd Lancashire Fusiliers, son of 
Lieutenant-Colonel Sir George Rowley, has also been wounded. 





KASTWOOD. 
Ypres. 


CAPS. Hi: 


Killed in action 


S. SMART. 


at Festubert. 
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Killed in 


2ND-LIEUT. S. H. LE MARCHANT. 


Died in May from wounds. 


Corporal Morris, Privates Cleaver and Aldred repeatedly 
went out under fire to mend the wire when it had been cut 
by shells. Most memorable was the record of Captain Smart, 
an officer of the 23rd Sikhs, who in his eagerness to get to 
the front was absent without leave from his regiment and 
enlisted as Private Hardy in the Queen’s. He met the death 
he would have desired at the battle of Festubert. He was 
with a bombing party told off to bomb the German trenches, 
and shortly afterwards was wounded in the right hand by 
shrapnel. His wound was dressed, and as he was left-handed, 
he kept on bomb-throwing with his left hand. An officer 
called to him to come back, but his only answer was, “ No, 


LORD ONSLOW. 


In the Intelligence Corps in Irance. 


M. HOWARD. 


action, 


His two younger brothers, Second-Lieutenant C. R. Rowle\ 
of the gth Lancashire Fusiliers and Second-Lieutenant R. F. 
Rowley of the Royal Field Artillery, are at the front, and 
Sir George Rowley’s grandson, Lieutenant G. W. Rowley, is 
in the 2nd Essex Regiment. Lieutenant Colin Jardine of 
the Royal Field Artillery, a son of Sir John Jardine, M.P., 
received the Distinguished Service Order for his fearlessness 
and enterprise in giving information from the firing-line 
both on the Aisne and on October 21st, when he was severely 
wounded, and he was mentioned in despatches in February. 
Two other sons of Sir John Jardine, Lieutenants J. E. B. 
Jardine and C. A. Jardine, are with the 5th Queen’s, in 
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which Major F. W. Smallpeice is also serving. Mr. Philip 
Henriques of Normandy Park has lost his only son, Second- 
Lieutenant P. Brydges Henriques of the King’s Royal Rifles, 
who fell in action on July 24th. Captain R. M. Hardy, the 
voungest son of Mrs. Hardy of Chilworth Manor, who enlisted 
in the Sussex Territorials and afterwards took a commission 
in the Rifle Brigade, was killed in action in July. Among 
the losses in the Godalming district is Colonel Frederick 
Howard Fairtlough of Hurtmore Holt, who was in command 
of the 8th Queen’s. One of his sons, Second-Lieutenant 
Lancelot Fairtlough, was severely wounded in May, and his 
two elder brothers, Captain E. V. H. Fairtlough of the Royal 
Field Artillery and Lieutenant G. H. F. Fairtlough of the 
Artists Rifles, are at the front. A cousin, Lieutenant H. 
Murray Marshall of the Royal Fusiliers, who is heir to Broad- 
water Park, has been awarded the Victoria Cross. 
Lieutenant-Colonel Sherard Haughton Godman, D.S.O., 
son of the late Mr. Joseph Godman of Park Hatch, was 
wounded at Loos when in command of the 1st Battalion 
of the Scots Guards, and his youngest brother, Second- 
Lieutenant Walter Williams Wynn Godman of the King’s 
Royal Rifles, was killed at Richebourg L’Avoué in January. 
Lord Midleton’s brother, the Hon. Arthur Brodrick, is in 
command of the 5th Queen’s, who are in India; and his 
son, the Hon. George Brodrick, is an aide-de-camp on the 
Personal Staff. Among men in the Guildford division 
who have fallen are Captain John Cunliffe Pickersgill-Cunliffe 
of the Worcestershire Regiment, the eldest son of the late 
Mr. Charles Pickersgill-Cunliffe of Beacon Hill Park, and 
Lieutenant Lyulph Walter Mowbray Howard of the 7th 
Queen’s, the second son of Mr. R. M. Howard of Hampton 
Lodge. Another son, Captain H. R. M. Howard, is in the 
Rifle Brigade. One of the heaviest losses to Surrey and 
the Army was Lieutenant-Colonel Laurence Fisher-Rowe 
of Thorncombe, near Bramley, who died of wounds received 
at Neuve Chapelle. He had given Thorncombe as a military 
hospital for the duration of the war, and it has been running 
for more than a year. A brilliant soldier with a fine record 
from the South African War, he was in command of the 
Ist Grenadier Guards, and his brother, Lieutenant Conway 
Fisher-Rowe, who was serving in the same battalion, was 
wounded in the same action, and both broihers have been 
mentioned in despatches. Another brother, Lieutenant- 
Colonel Hubert Fisher-Rowe, is in command of the 2/1st 
Surrey Yeomanry, and Mr. Leopold Fisher-Rowe has joined 
the Grenadier Guards. Three sons of Mr. John Eastwood 
of Gosden House are serving : Lieutenant Noel W. Eastwood, 
who was wounded near Ypres, in the 3rd Hussars, Lieutenant 
H. E. Eastwood in the Army Ordnance Corps, and Lieutenant 
G. H. Eastwood in the Flying Corps. This officer was interned 
in a fortress in Holland in March, but escaped some months 
later, and is now at the front. One son, Lieutenant Frank 
Molyneux Eastwood of the 1st Queen’s, who went out with 
the Expeditionary Force and was through the retreat and 
the battles of the Marne and the Aisne, was killed near Ypres 
in October, 1914. Major Rupert D. Anderson of Waverley 
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Abbey, who lent his house as a military hospital, has been 
guarding lines of communication between Waterloo and 
Southampton. 

Colonel Marsden of Cedar Court, Farnham, has lost 
his nephew, Major C. H. Villiers-Stuart, who fell in Gallipoli 
when serving on General Birdwood’s Staff ; his two brothers, 
Lieutenant-Colonel W. Villiers-Stuart, commanding the 9th 
Rifle Brigade, and Major J. P. Villiers-Stuart, on the Head- 
quarters Staff of the 2nd Corps, are both serving in France. 
Another nephew, Lieutenant Keith Murray of the 4th 
Wiltshire Regiment, is in Mesopotamia. Colonel Marsden’s 
eldest son, Captain Murray Marsden, who joined the Man- 
chester Regiment at the outbreak of war, is now at the depot. 

Three sons and a son-in-law of Mr. W. Aldwin Soames of 
Moor Park have been serving at the front, and the youngest 
son, Lieutenant Harold Martin Soames of the 2oth Hussars, fell 
in September, 1914. Two sons of Sir Reginald Bray of Shere 
are on active service: Captain Joscelyn Bray of the Surrey 
Yeomanry, who went to the Dardanelles in May, where 
he acted as Assistant Provost-Marshal to the 29th Division 
until the end of October, and Captain Francis Edward 
Bray, who is with the 5th Queen’s in India. A nephew, 
son of Judge Bray, who was in Canada at the out- 
break of war, took a commission in the 2/4th Queen’s, and 
was reported wounded and missing after the fighting at 
Chocolate Hill on August gth. Captain E. F. F. Sartorius 
of the Grenadier Guards, the only son of a distinguished 
soldier, Major-General E. H. Sartorius, V.C., of Hurtwood, 
rejoined his old regiment on the outbreak of war and, 
wounded in March, died a month later of wounds; and 
Lieutenant Guy Horne of the rgth Hussars, son of Mr. 
W. E. Horne, the Member for the Guildford Division, is a 
prisoner of war. Sir George Bonham’s son, Captain Eric 
Bonham of the Scots Greys, is aide-de-camp to Prince Arthur 
of Connaught, who is also a Surrey man; and Sir Charles 
C. Healey, K.C.B., who has provided at his own expense a 
hospital ship, which he navigates himself, has two sons serving. 

In the Chertsey division Lord Onslow gave up Clandon 
Park as a military hospital and afterwards obtained a 
commission in the Intelligence Corps in France with 
the rank of lieutenant. Second-Lieutenant Spencer 
Henry Le Marchant, the youngest son of the late Sir 
Henry Le Marchant of Chobham Place, joined the 6th 
Royal Fusiliers on the outbreak of war, and went to 
the front in March. He died in May from wounds 
received in action in Flanders on April 23rd. Two other 
brothers are serving: Colonel E. Le Marchant, who is in 
command of the 1goth Infantry Brigade, and Mr. W. Le 
Marchant, who at first enlisted in the 2nd Sportman’s 
Battalion of the Royal Fusiliers, has now received a commis- 
sion in the 6th Battalion of the King’s Royal Rifles. Sir 
Charles Walpole’s younger son, Captain J. R. Walpole, who 
went out with the 7th Queen’s, is now attached to the 1st Bat- 
talion, and his elder son, Mr. Archibald Walpole, rendered 
valuable services during the occupation of Busrah. M. J. 

(Lo be continued). 
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A BOOK OF 


The Life and Death of Jason: A Metrical Romance, by William 

Morris, decorated by Maxwell Armfield. (Headley Brothers, 7s. 6d.) 

CAUSE of gratitude for the issue of this book is 
that it leads one back again into the fresh morning 
world of a poem once more familiar than it is now. 
Before plunging into the book one is fettered for 
a moment by the curious apologia which the artist 

has prefixed to it in the shape of a note on the drawings. 
It is clever, ingenious and very wrong. The list of drawings 
is placed in front of the contents, and this is svmptomatic 
of the artist’s attitude towards the poet and the tone of 
patronage which he adopts towards him. As we under- 
stand him, Mr. Armfield’s view is that Morris lived in a 
benighted time in which it was not known that the “ strange 
wasp-waisted Vikings of the South . . . were no doubt 
responsible for Jason, the story of Theseus and many other 
Greek tales.” 

This at least is intelligible, but as much cannot be said 
for the artist’s theory of illustration. What, for example, 
does he mean by the following sentence : 

In the case of an epic, one feels, I think, that the important quality of the 
décor should be unity not so much with the ideas of the text as with the 
book as book, and unity also within itself. 


THE WEEK. 


What is the book as book if it be not the text? It cannot 
be mere print and paper, for these vary ad infinitum according 
to the taste and fancy of the printer and binder. There can 
be no unity between the décor, which having been once made 
is fixed and unchangeable, and a format that is variable to 
any extent. It must not be thought we are misrepresenting 
the artist, who enlarges : 

This point of view must consider the embellishment not so much as 
illustration proceeding from the text as a continuation of the binding and 
page purposing to present the text to the eye; or as a commentary on 
certain aspects of the matter not necessarily touched on at all by the author. 
Ii this does not mean that the artist should play up to the 
binding and the paper and not to the poet’s text, the English 
language must have lost its expression. And to make the 
point still clearer we quote the paragraph in which the 
artist’s theory of illustration is summed up: 

That the mode of the text is entirely different I am well aware, but it 
seems to me that identity of mode is not necessary as between text and 
décor. In any printed matter the appeal of the décor, being directly to the 
eye, is more insistent than that of the text which, after being seen, has still 
to be intellectually dealt with. So that there is a distinct case, especially 
from the author’s point of view, for keeping the décor with its more insistent 
appeal to attention in a less complex mode. 
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Now, letting this curious theory speak for itself, let us 
glance at the practical result. The passage “‘ Chiron raised 
his arm and drew him back”’ Mr. Armfield illustrates with 
a picture of a girl in a short nightgown reaching down to 
her slender bare legs; her equally slender bare arms she 
is waving with girlish enthusiasm. Evidently the intention 
was to show a wasp-waisted young Jason, but the “ niminy 
mouth” would proclaim the sex if nothing else did. The 
girlishness of the figure amazes the reader who has just read 
that the young Jason had under Chiron’s care grown 


In strength and comeliness from day to day 
And swiftly passed his childish years away. 


In this case and in many others “the appeal of the décor 
is more insistent than that of the text.” It is, indeed, 
much more insistent ; clamant, in fact. 

But why pursue this absurdity further? The only 
good reason for doing so is that Mr. Armfield is articulate 
and vocal when dozens of artists who are neither associate 
themselves with the practice of using a literary masterpiece 
not at all for the purpose of interpreting it, but as a mere 
framework on which to hang their irrelevant sketches. We 
do not know of anyone else who has done this quite so 
ageyessively and blatantly as Mr. Armfield. Is there another 
who dare claim right out that the appeal of the pictures 
should be more insistent ‘than that of the text ? One would 
have thought discussion of such a matter superfluous. Tn 
this case the high creative ariist is the poet ; he forms the 
atmosphere and gives the dominant note; the business o: 
the book illustrator is or should be the humble one of acting 
as a guide who points out the beauiies or makes plain the 
more obscure passages of his author. 

When Mr. Armfield essays this vole he fails miserably. 
It has always seemed to me that when Morris endeavoured 
to answer the xiddle Sir Thomas Brown thought unanswerable, 
“What song ihe sirens sung,” he exemplified the truth 
of Pope’s adage, “ Fools rush in where angels fear to tread.” 
Homer, we may surmise, would have deemed it as mad to 
reduce this fabled song to words as it would have been to 
give a set description of Helen’s beauties. Morris stepped 
in where Homer feared to iread, and his latest illustrator 
goes still further, for he endeavours to represent in black and 
white the sirens as they 

Clustered together with appealing hands 
Reached out to Argo as she turned away. 


It is a poor thing, three naked maidens of conventional type 
and attitude vainly trying to get an expression of appeal 
into their hands, a failure where success was impossible. 
It were as easy to paint the ‘ praying hands ”’ in Tennyson’s 
‘‘ Lotos-eaters.”” Paint could never give the suggestion 
attached to that inimitable phrase. Tor siren and goddess 
and human maiden the artist has used buxom and sub- 
stantial models. His masculine figures are indeed wasp- 
waisted, but his feminine figures the reverse. Of course, 
we do not waste time in disputation over the medievalism 
of the poetry of Morris, but that is an intrinsic part of the 
work he left, and true admirers of the poet cannot but feel 
injured at the attempt to criticise this attitude of mind by 
introducing thoroughly antagonistic illustrations into_ the 
text. And Mr. Armfield at critical moments refuses to face 
the music. There is nothing more medieval in Jason than 
he loveliest of the many lovely lyrics : 
I know a little garden close 
Set thick with lily and red _ rose, 
Where I would wander if I might 
From dewy dawn to dewy night, 
And have one with me wandering. 
And though within it no birds sing, 
And though no pillared house is there, 
And though the apple boughs are bare 
Of fruit and blossom, would to God, 
Her feet upon the green grass trod, 
And I beheld them as before. 
There comes a murmur from the shore, 
And in the place two fair streams are, 
Drawn from the purple hills afar, 
Drawn down unto the restless sea ; 
The hills whose flowers ne’er fed the bee, 
The shore no ship has ever seen, 
Still beaten by the billows green, 
Whose murmur comes unceasingly 
Unto the place for which I cry. 
For which I ery both day and night, 
For which I let slip all delight, 
That maketh me both deaf and blind, 


Careless to win, unskilled to find, 
And quick to lose what all men seek, 
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Yet tottering as I am, and weak, 
Still have I left a little breath 
To seek within the jaws of death 
An entrance to that happy place, 
To seek the unforgotten face 
Once seen, once kissed, once reft to me 
Anigh the murmuring of the sea. 


Of the essential poetry of this there is nothing to sav. Tt 
remains a human possession for all time. But obviously 
the inspiration is to be found not in the discoveries of the 
archeologist, but in Chaucer. If it were desirable to bring 
into outline the garden which filled the imagination of the 
poet as he wrote these lines, the document to study would 
be “ The Romaunt of the Rose’ and the garden pictures 
by which it was decorated in one of the early editions. 


The Kaiser's Garland, by Edmund J. Sullivan. (Heinemann, 6s.) 


Some “Frightful War Pictures,” by W. Heath Robinson.  (Duck- 
worth, 2s.) 
Bill the Minder, by W. Heath Robinson. (Constable, 2s..) 
THE diverse possibilitics of the art of caricature could hardly be mor 
intimatcly suggested than by grouping Mr. Edmund Sullivan with Mr. 
Heath Robinson. The former brings to his work a beauty of draughtsman- 
ship which makes it not unreasonable to be reminded of Diirer : he marshals 
his ideas with an academic certainty of touch, and his page burns with the 
seva tndignaltio of a Swift. In his lighter subjects he makes us admire but 
never laugh, in his sharper moods we shiver. Apes with spiked helmets, 
crocodiles with loathly claw on an overturned cross, skeletons and hogs 
these are the elements in a phantasmagoria of horrors playing round the 
Kaiser. It is all like an opium dream of De Quincey. Mephistopheles is 
Master of the Ceremonies in the Black Mass which the Hohenzollern offers 
to Moloch. Mr. Sullivan burns with a righteous anger, and his imagination 
makes us shudder. It is good work, because it makes real the wickedness 
of what we sce and know, and it is strong work, because a master hand has 
done it, but it is not for people who like pleasant things. At the other end 
of the seale is Mr. Heath Robinson, to whom the war is merely an occasion 
for his acrobatic humours. We laugh, and we are not ashamed, because 
we are laughing not at war, but at Mr. Robinson. In our hearts we have a 
cold anger because the moderate provisions against cruelty of The Hague 
Conventions have been smothered by the Prussian passion of frightfulness, 
but that does not prevent us making merry with the artist over his prepos- 
terous inventions. Mr. Heath Robinson lives in a world which is always 
upside down, where Germans invent draught machines for stiff-necking 
Tommies, where they urge forward battalions of “ flu’? germs to be com 
bated only by British squirts of quinine, where Tatcho bombs cause whole 
companies to sprout hair—and so on, It is all gloriously lighthearted and 
impossible, and it is precisely because the artist has left the realities alone 
that his fooling is refreshing and without offence. He appears in a different 
light in Bill the Minder, a fantastic story of a little boy which Mr. Heath 
Robinson has written and illustrated in colour and black and white. It is 
full of charm and a quaint humour, and should give intense satisfaction to 
the great public which is aged ten. We trust we have fixed the age aright, 
but it does not mean that an elderly reviewer has failed to take pleasure 
from the adventures into which Bill was led in the exercise of his profession 
of * minding.” This is Bill’s second bow to his public. The first was thre« 
years ago, and this cheaper edition is welcome, 


Letters from a Field Hospital, by Mabel Dearmer. (Macmillan, 2s. 6d.) 
THIS short collection of letters, interesting though they are, gains additional 
interest from the introductory memoir of their writer contributed by Stephen 
Gwynn, for it is when they are read as a sequel to that vivid biography,eloque ni 
as only a friend could have made it, that one understands how much Mrs, 
Dearmer’s action in going to Serbia meant to her and to those who knew 
her. She loved life and work and the society of her fellows. She hated 
the idea of war. It was opposed to all her principles and beliefs. Yet within 
two hours of hearing her husband’s intention of joining the Stobart Serbian 
Unit, she, too, was bound for Serbia as a hospital orderly content to do 
whatever tell to her lot. Her enthusiasm and thoroughness never failed, 
and in spite of long hours and heavy work she found time to write these 
happy, descriptive letters to her friend. In one, dated April 17th, she says : 
‘At Dedeagatch we found a man who spoke English—a peasant. He said, 
‘ Bulgaria likes the English, but she will fight for the Turk.’ Now I 
wonder if that sentence is of consequence to anybody 7”? One of those cases 
evidently where “childlike eyes read truths still hidden frome the wise.” 
The letters end all too soon with the wr.ter’s death, and one closes her 
brief record of one phase of the war with very real regret. 


Kelly's Handbook to the Titled, Landed and Official Classes, 

1916. (Kelly’s Directories, Limited, 15s.) ' 
THERE scems to be searccly any point of social or administrative informa- 
tion which the forty-second annual edition of ‘ Kelly's’? does not supply. 
Do you wish to know some exact form of precedence or of epistolary address, 
some service rank, or who is holding any particular office in the Ministry 
or the Government of any part of the British Empire, or evon the address 
of a club, you can find it in“ Kelly’s.” The members of the House of Lords 
are given in order of rank, and those of the Commons in the alphabetical 
sequence of counties, boroughs or cities which they represent. A section 
is devoted to the Royal Family and its branches; another to Voreign 
Ministers and Consuls in London and British Ministers abroad. In addition 
to this, there is a biographical note, carefully revised and brought up to 
date, of no fewer than 30,000 members of the various classes mentioned 
in the title. 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 


STREATLAM CASTLE. 
To THE Epitor oF ‘ Country LIFE.” 

Sir,—Permit me to make two comments on your article. 1. Nearly every 
small stream in the Valley of the Tees is called a beck, not * bec.” The 
word is, of course, almost universal in Westmorland and Cumberland. In 
the Valley of the Wear they are often callcd burns, and hope is also a common 
term. Other Scandinavian names, e.g., fell, a hill; dale, a valley; force, 
a waterfall: gill, a ravine ; garth, an cnclosure ; rigg, a ridge, etc., are found 
in Teesdale, as elsewhere in the North of England. A word common in the 
North-West Counties, thwaite, a clearing in a wood, is not usual in South 
Durham. 2. Is it possible that the Bowes family came from the township 
of Bowes, only a few miles on the other side of Barnard Castle, as Hilton 
and Headlam in this district provided names for families ? Note also Wycliffe 
on the Tees in the North Riding. Mediaval heralds would not hesitate to 
translate William de Bowes into Gulilmus de Arcubus.—BARNARD. 

[As was stated in the article, the genealogy of Bowes is fanciful before 
Edward IIT’s time, and it is excecdingly probable, as Lord Barnard suggests, 
that that King’s Chief Justice, Sir Adam Bowcs, derived his surname from 
the township in the neighbourhood where we find him bocoming a large 
landowner.— Ep 

To THE Epiror oF * Country LIFE.” 
Sirk,—Mr. Avray Tipping quotes “ Kelly’s Directory of Durham 
statement that the existing front of Streatlam Castle was built in 1718-21. 
Kelly’s authority is probably the ** Proceecings of the Society of Antiquaries 


for the 


of Newcastle-upon-Tyne,”” New Series, Vol. III, page 381. It is there said : 
* William Blakiston Bowes on coming of age in 1718 pulled down most of 
the castle and rebuilt it. It is understood to have been a good deal damaged 
in the rebellion of 1569 and had probably become to some extent dilapidated 
in 1718. In the new structure several of the main walls of the older one 
were preserved and incorporated. They are of great thickness, and are now 
for the most part interior walls. The leaden spout heads bear the 
dates 1719, 1720, 1721. William Blakiston Bowes died in October, 1721, 
leaving the castle incomplete. The south front had been refaced with dressed 
stone as it mow stands, the roof and battlements (sic) had been completed 
and in the interior some of the lower rooms. The remainder was not com- 
pleted till the nineteenth century. In 1721 there was no terrace or portico, 
and on the roof there were only two cupolas, one at each end, and those were 
of wood, and the newer buildings surrounding the courtyard were not in 
existence. The castle remained in this incomplete state till the nineteenth 
century, when the tenth Earl of Strathmore and his son, the late John Bowes, 
completed it. The tenth Earl of Strathmore succeeded to the estates in 
1800. He commenced the outer buildings at Streatlam, the servants’ bed- 
rooms, kitchens, etc. They were completed by his trustees after his death 
in 1820. His son John Bowes came of age in 1832. He built the portico 
and terrace, and the three stone cupolas on the roof. He also new-faced 
with stonework the west end of the castle, and completed and furnished 
the various rooms. He died in 1885." The statement about the portico 
being built after 1832 is borne out by the plate in Surtees’ *‘ History of Durham”’ 
(Vol. IV, page ror), where the entrance is shown a plain square-headed door- 
way. The plate is dated November, 1839. Surtees, unfortunately, says 
nothing about the eighteenth century reconstruction. It would be inter- 
esting to know who was the architect. Besides the fifteenth century window 
mentioned by Mr. Tipping, there exists in the house a stone newel staircase 
now opening on to the flat leaded roof, but the lower portion has apparently 
been built up or destroyed. In Dugdale’s ** New British Traveller” (1819), 
Vol. II, page 329, it is stated that “ the great oaken stairs m the present 
mansion were added by the late Andrew Robinson Stoney Bowes, Esq., 
who was closely beseiged here for some days after he had stolen Lady Strath- 
more from London.’”” The deed by which the estate was placed under the 
control of Mr. Stoney Bowes was invalidated in 1788. He had married Lady 
Strathmore on January 17th, 1777. The abduction or kidnapping was in 
November, 1786, and the divorce in 1789. Surtees says that the tenth Earl 
of Strathmore devised Streatlam to his son John Bowes by will dated July 3rd, 
1817.—F. H. CHEETHAM. 


It is probable that Sir C. Sharp was wrong in attributing the rebuilding 
of Streatlam to Sir W. Bowes, and that the work was not begun till his son 
came of age in 1718, but we are not certain whether the documentary 
evidence Clearly refutes Sir C. Sharp’s view. As to the alterations made by 
Mr. John Bowcs in the nineteenth century, there can be no doubt.—Ep. 

COASTWISE CRAFT. 
To THE Epitor oF “ CountRY LIFE.” 
Sir,—Few readers will appreciate more fully than myself your recent article 
so named. I made a voyage—one far too short to suit my taste—in such 
a vessel some four years ago, sailing from Devonshire to Holland in a barquen- 
tine which carricd two hundred tons of china clay. The cargo was destined 
for Germany by way of the Rhine, and would no doubt return in time to 
England in the form of German crockery. Such trips are not too easy to 
arrange; the coasting skipper rather shies at passengers, thinking that 
they will find the leather-covered benches in the little cabin rather hard as 


’ 


beds, or deem the contents of the “ harness-cask”’ too tough. However, 
in my case a mutual friend, a pilot, intervened, dispelled the skipper’s doubts, 
and thus I had a rare good time. My presence in the ship was quite irregular, 
she not being licensed to take passengers. This difficulty was soon overcome ; 
with a wage of one shilling a month ! 
Nowhere, to my mind, is there to be found such perfect peace as on a sailing 


’ 


I signed on as ‘ ordinary seaman,’ 


ship ; no smoke, no throbbing engines, nothing but the creak of blocks and 
ropes, the flapping of the sails, the pleasant sounds of wind and water, and the 


voices of the crew. And what more peaceful than the sight of Helvoetsluys 
at sunset, as we dropped our anchor to await the coming of the tug from 


Dort. Our crow was something of a grievance, even with the philosophic 
skippcr, and still more so with the mate. The latter was a veteran who had 
sailed in many “ builds o’ boat,” and bad once been quartermaster in a 
liner. He had few good words even for a fairly smart young Dane, none at 
all for a stout and lazy Garman, and regarded the small Russian boy who 
rankcd as ** cook’? as anything but an “ ally’?! As for a decent Scotsman, 
an ¢x-soldier, who had been but twice to sea and could not steer, the mate 
regarded him as being beneath contempt. Yet such was the best crew the 
barqucntine could muster when we left the Devon port. The skipper pourcd 
into my ears his reminiscences of better days. When freights were plentiful 
and ships scarce, he often saw, as he approached a wharf, four or five shippers 
or their agents standing in a row to await the ship. One man would raise 
two fingers, or perhaps three, of his one hand ; another would show four, and 
still another five. ** Ah, and I’ve seen both hands held up with all the fingers 
spread.” This well understood pantomime conveyed to the skipper the 
gratifying offer of four, five or even ten guincas, as a private bonus to himself, 
if he would but consent to take the eager bidder's waiting freight. Well might 
he sigh and lapse into a moody silence, having in his mind such memories of 
‘days that are no morc.”’—ARTHUR O. COOKE. 
THE NATURAL HISTORY OF WILTSHIRE. 
To THE EpiTror oF * CountTRY LIFE.” 

Sir,—As I am working at the natural history of Wiltshire, I should be greatly 
obliged if your readers would scnd me any information they can on the 
distribution, ctc., of fishes, reptiles ard emphibiars in the county. Any other 
notes on the natural history would be wcleome.—G. Baruurst Hony, 4, 
Beaufort Road, Clifton, Bristol. 


WHY “THE BOOK IN HAND”? 
To tHE Epitor oF ** CountrY LiFe.” 
Sir,—In Country Lire of January ist, Mr. Honry Walker asks for informa- 
tion about the sign of an inn at Mablcthorpe—The Book in Hand. On 
referring to the ** History of Sign Boards,” by Larwood and Hottcn, I find 
this account : ** Not a few signs represent provorbs or proverbial expressions. 
The Bird in Hand, for instance, with occasionally the Book in Hand—the 
former denoting the landlord’s full appreciation of the truth of the proverb, 
‘One bird in the hand is worth two in the bush.’ It is frequently accom- 
panicd by the following truthful rather than grammatical distich : 
‘A bird in hand far better ‘tis 
Than two that in the bushes is.’ ” 
A numbcr of doggercl rhymcs are given showing the advantage of ready 
money over credit, At Lorg Ashton, near Bristol, there was, and maybe 
is, an inn The Bird in Hand—a large arm, and hand holding a bird.—P. B. 


BURROUGHS. 


GAZELLE MATING WITH THE EWE. 

OFFSPRING HALF LAMB AND HALF SPRINGBOK. 
To tHE Eprror or ** CountRY Lire.” 
S1r,—According to the Harrismith News, Mr. D. J. Fourie, a farmer of Aber- 
foldy, Orange Free State, South Africa, had a rather extraordinary surprise 
facing him among his merino cwes five or six weeks ago. One of the ewes 
had lambed a half sheep and half springbok ! The ** Lamb-bok ”’ is going on 
wll, it is stated, although the mothcr declines to have anything whatever 
to do with her novel offspring, and it is boing brought up and fed by hand. 
The whole of the body of the two-fold animal is shecp, and the head, neck 
and legs are of the springbok genus. The lamb has all the tricks of the spring- 
bok, even to the characteristic touch of moving off, doing so on the jump. 
It is believed that this is the first known instance of a springbok mating with 
asheep. ** Double, double, toil and trouble’? seems likely to mark the future 
of the freak.—J. T. H. 


’ 


* DISHING ” HORSES. 
To tHe Eprror or ** Country Lire.” 
Sir,—Mr. Pilliner is not yet quite satisfied. If he would study Bruce Lowe’s 
figure system he would realise that there certain lines of blood are so valuable 
that anyone in the know would brecd from one with a humpcd back. A 
friend of mine has a mare who is an absolute deformity, but she is of the 
No. 1 Sunshine family. He has never bred a really bad one from her. Of 
all the pedigree breeds in England there is none bred so haphazard as the 
thoroughbred as far as make and shape is conecrned. As for the defect 
coming from racing two year olds, what about the ponies Mr. Pilliner speaks 
of 2? Ponies are brought from Wales and Devonshire and sold in most of 
the towns in England as “suckers.’’ A large percentage of these hardy little 
beggars are put into a cart and driven right away before they are two years 
old. A blood one ¢s sent to a trainer, where he is first led about, then backed 
and ridden by a wee lad under the eye of an expericnecd man. He is not 
asked to do any strong work before he has trotted and cantcred gently about, 
to say nothing of having been done ‘‘ the best” since he was born, Statistics 
were gone into at one time to ascertain whether blood sires that had wind 
trouble got more whistlers than sound sires. It was found that there was 
nothing init. This was put forward to prove that it was folly to cast a good 
racehorse because he made a noise. It was a sad day for our horsestock 
when that was written. Our bloodstock is so saturated with that trouble 
now, bred in and in, that it makes little difference to the individual whether 
you breed from a sound or an unsound horse. But if you are a brecder 
with right feeling you will cast everything unsound and only breed from 
sound horses. Years of careful breeding on these lines will clear out all 
unsoundness. Thank goodness the Board of Agriculture and the Hunters 
Improvement Society are sound and firm on this point. Unfortunately, 
a man without knowledge of horses who has studied his Calendar, has a good 
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memory of marcs, and is much in the socicty of racing mcn, can start breeding 
racehorses with far more sueccss than one who is an cxecllent judge of make 
and shape and knows a horse through; and through but is without that same 
knowledge of racing. All sorts of Jews, Turks and infidels breed racehorses. 
Thcy cannot ride and do not know one cnd of a horse from the other. 
The first man runs his head against a wall by his want of knowledge of the 
germinal or parasitic troubles rife among blocdstock, but that comes later on. 
Horr Brooke. 
RIDING LESSONS. FOR CHIEDREN. 
To THE Epiror oF *‘ CountrRY LIFE.” | 

S1r,—On the subject of riding lessons for children your correspondent 
* Pembroke”? gives very sound advice, with the exception that I think his 
training is toorapid. From my observation I should say confidence in riding 
and in the mount comes vcry gradually. With children who wore to be 
brought up to ride I found that at three years old they much cenjoycd sitting 
in a chair-saddle (with leathers and slipper tocs on cither side of the pony). 
Thus unconsciously they get accustomed to the gait of the pony and already 
the balance is in the right direction, for they are sitting at case and merely 
holding the rcins (I would never put a child in a pannier). Older children, 
when put on a pony, are all over the place, the movement being entircly 
strange, and it is then they cling and clutch if the pony quickens its pace. 
When a child is first promoted to a saddle the pony should be led by somcone 
on foot who, until the child asks ‘‘ to go a little faster,’ 


’ 


should be content 
with a foot’s pace. The next stage further on, when the ten year old school 
boy is looking forward to riding or hunting in the holidays, and has not had 
a ride for three months and is soft ; to ensure his enjoyment the pony should 
be stale from long exercise. The boy will then find he is master of the pony 
instead of the pony conveying him, and after the first hunt will return home 
happy though tircd. The second time he gocs out he will probably be seen 
kicking the pony along. After that the groom can be told to give the pony 
some corn and not to excrcise him hunting davs. The rider by this time will 
have got into his stride, as it were, and will not be disconcerted if the pony is 
keen and jumps the dips in the ridges and furrows. Girls are usually better 
riders for their age than boys, as they have more opportunities at home of 
riding, also the crutch on a side saddle gives grcat purchase should the animal 
kick or make a mistake jumping and the rider is pitched forward. A boy 
has no grip and is sent flying. If this occurs more often than is pleasant 
it is quite certain to affect his nerve. The remedy for this is to change the 
steed. There should be complete confidence between the young Nimrod and 
his dumb friend. When this is the case they will be seen out hunting getting 
over a country in a remarkable fashion, the pony secmingly always having 
a leg to spare.—DIANA. 

[We are very glad to publish this letter from so excellent an authority. 
Our correspondent has had great experience in riding and her two grown-up 
children—a girl and a boy—have so profited by her teaching as to become 
excellent riders. Whcn at Sandhurst her son was just beaten in the stceple- 
chase and he managed the polo. He is now in a cavalry regiment and was 
wounded two months ago after being in France twelve months. Her 
husband for twenty years has been Master of a fashionable pack of 
hounds.—Ep. 

To THE Epiror or ‘** Country LIFE.” 
Sir,—I was much interested in your contributor’s article on ‘* Riding for 
Children.” My own boy acquired an exceptionally good scat on a mount, 
which I have not seen anywhere suggested. He was five years old and I 
bought a young donkey not yet quite weancd. Until she was weancd I 
allowcd the boy and the foal to play together. She soon became as tame and 
affectionate as a dog and would run along by the perambulators of the other 
children. Then the boy began to take short lifts on the donkey, seated on a 
hnumnah without reins and with someone leading the donkey on a halter, 
By the time the donkey's back was broad, my boy’s legs were longer and he 


had got his seat and was ready for another mount. The initial outlay was 
£3, and I know I was swindled. Personally I kept my boy over a ycar without 
reins and still longer without a saddle (except the numnah).—G. W. P. 





WHY NOT GET A DONKEY ¢ 
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To THE Epiror or * CountrRY LiFe.” 
Sir,—One of my fricnds, in commenting on what TI wrote in CountRY LIFE, 
questions what was said about the size of the stirrup. I said “ T would 
rather the child had a full size iron than one that just took the foot.’ He 
understood from this that I preferred a full sized iron to one that merely 
gave proper play to the foot, but such is not the case. My objection is to 
the iron which is so small that the foot could not free itself at once in the 
event of a fall. He has sent me little sketches of the slipper stirrup he thinks 
useful for the quite young child and of an excellent dodge when the ordinary 
pattern is preferred. In the latter, one side of the iron is removed and the 








separated ends are turned to take a strong clastic band. This good idea 
should prevent the least: possibility. of dragging. Though T have never 
found a medium size iron fail when my children have come off, my tricnd’s 


dodge is one that is wall worth a trial.—PrEMBROKE. 


THE GOVERNMENT AND HORSE BREEDING. 
To tHE Eprror or * Country Lire.” 

Str,—I cannot but think that Mr. Pilliner is mistakom in his idea that the 

Government plan of providing stallions is a mistake. On the contrary, 


I think IT shall carry most practical men with meewhet 


Tsay that to provide 
more and bettcr thoroughbred stallions is the only wav in which with the 
moans at its disposal the Government can assist horse breeding in England, 
If we had stallions cnough (I entirely disagree with the opinion that any 
man with amare can find a suitable stallion within casy reach), then we might 
(unless we are prepared to spend a great deal more moncy than is at all likely 
to be available) leave the marcs alone. If vou supply a district with good 
stallions of the right type for the countryside you will find the mares improve 
rapidly. I have had considerable opportunitics of secing the improvement 
inthe marcs of a district where Government assistance and private cnterprise 
have provided a numbcr of suitable stallions. IT do not bolieve im the desir 
ability of any largcr purchases by Government for the Army. T have come 


to the conclusion that there is no greater discouragcment to breeders than 
the methods of the Govermment buvers. All, and more than all, that Mi 
Pilliner says of this is true. Judging a horse in the rough is something ot 
a gift improved by expericnce and study, but the majority of buyers know 
very little about a horse at all. Of the rest, some do not know how to choose 
a £40 horse. By far the best plan of buying horses would be to ask cach 
hunt to supply a quota of horses every year at a certain price, Atter all, 


in peace time we only want a small number of horses, and it is unlikely that 
any Govermment department will buy more than it wants at any given time, 
The price must, of course, be raised. Horses cost more to buy than they did. 
Lastly, all regiments, and especially the Yeomanry, should be trained in 
horsemastership. I have no hesitation in saying that So per cent. of the 
losscs in this country among the Yeomanry horses (and they have boon very 


ercat) arise from sheer neglect and inccmpctent horscmastership.— TP. bh. dD, 


ENGLISH SIRES IN GERMANY 
To tHE Eprror or * Country Lire.” 

Sir,—No stronger testimony to what has boon said times without number 
in| Country Lire of the national 
importance oof — British bloodstock 
could be given than the information 
that has just come trom Germany, 
Complaint is made in the Frank/urtes 
Zeitung that even now, when he 
cannot send any mares abroad, the 
German breeder will not send to the 
best) native stallion, Hammurabi, 
who only has three poor marcs on 
his list. The three most famous 
horses importcd from England (Ard 
Patrick, Dark Ronald and Galtee 
More), receive patronage that in 
quality and quantity mak<s the bist 
stallion brought out from the Imp<rial 
stud during the last ten years look 
ridiculous. Very rightly it is said that 
German patriotism docs not suffi- 
ciently overcome self - interest to 
compel abstinence from using im- 
ported bloodstock. It cannot be 
repeated too frequently that the 
whole world has been compelled to 
come to us from time to time to 
maintain and improve its horse 
stock. On this account we must now 
be more than ever careful to do 
nothing to jeopardise our position. 
Horse brecding is a yvreat and 
national industry. We cannot afford 
to let it slip.—DP. HH. 
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A TWO HUNDRED YEAR OLD BAROMETER. 
To THE EpiTor oF ‘*‘ Country LIFE.” 

Sir,—The accompanying illustration depicts a very quaint barometer 
combined with a thermometer, which is fixed on a wooden frame enclosing 
a Claude mirror, which latter were made by a very different process 
to that now in vogue. The outside dimensions of the frame are 
4ft. 3in. high and 3ft. wide, the exposed portion of the mirror being 3ft. by 
2thin. It will be noticed in the illustration that the mirror is reflecting a 
portion of the furniture in the room where it is hung. Across the top portion 
of the frame is engravedeat intervals the following quaint wording: ‘* Foul 
if Mercury Fall” and ‘‘ The Diagonall [two ‘“ L’s’’] Barometer.” The scale 
is marked off in inches alongside the tube, and the following lettering occurs: 


“Stormy,” ‘‘ Much Rain,’ ‘‘ Rain,” ‘‘ Changeable,” ‘‘ Fair,” ‘‘ Setl’d,” 
“Fair if Mercury 
Rise,” “Very 
Dry’’—which 


latter is en- 
graved at point 31, 
as in modern in- 
struments. Under- 
neath the _ top 
port ion of the 
glass tube a_ wire 
is tightly stretched, 
which was probably 
provided with a 
movable marker or 
indicator. The 
thermometer is 
fixed on the 
right hand — side 
of the frame and 
is ruled off, from 
the top downwards, 
in quarter inches 
—one to ninety, 
this being the re- 
verse of the method 
now in vogue, and 
the following — is 
engraved on the 
plate alongside the 
tube: ‘‘Sultry 
heat,” at 5 ; “* Very 
hott” [two ‘‘T’s’’], 
GLASSES. 5; “Mott,” 25; 

“Warm air,” 35; 
‘“* Temperate air,” 45; ‘‘ Cold air,” 55; ‘‘ Just freezing,” 65; ‘‘ Hard frost,” 
75; ‘* Great frost,’’ 85; ‘“* Extreme cold,” go. On a plate fixed on the top 
portion of the frame is engraved the following: ‘‘ John Patrick in the Old Bath 
London.” Now this John Patrick was a clockmaker, as well as a mathematical 
instrument maker, which included barometers and thermometers, and he was 
admitted to the Clockmakers’ Company on the 29th September, 1712, so that 
it is safe to reckon that the object illustrated above is about two hundred years 
old. The Clockmakers’ Company claimed, as against the Spectacle Makers, 





OLD WEATHER 


” 


to be the company to which the makers of mathematical instruments, etc., 
ought to belong. One, ‘‘ Daniel Quare, a Spectacle maker, fought and 
obtained a Patent for making portable weather glasses, which the Clock- 
makers opposed, and in September 1695 they determined to defend any of 
their Members, or their servants, and also Mr. John Patrick (who assisted 
the Company) in any 

actions or. suits 
brought against them 
on that account.”- 
ALBERT WADE. 


OF SOUTH 
GREECE. 

To THE EDITOR. 
Sir,—The country 
round Platea looked 
on first approach so 
absolutely — inhospit- 
able that I 
expected to find mcn 


nevcr 


or domestic animals 
there, and I landed 
sole ly to see what 
birds I could find. I 
had forced my way 
through the scrub for 
half a mile or so when 
I heard in the dis- 
tance the tinkling of 
many small _ bells, 
and on going towards 
the sound I suddenly 
charge of one of the strangest beings 1 have ever seen ; he was bare headed, 
with a mop of dark hair ; he was dressed in a coat of very coarse goat’s wool 
cloth, with trousers of the same material ; over his back was slung a rifle ; 
his belt was stuck full of knives; under one arm he carried a shepherd’s 


WOMEN 


AND 


came upon a large flock of goats. It was in the 


crook, and in each hand he had a large tortoise. A great animal, more like a 
wolf than a dog, trotted along behind him, while eyeing me in an un- 
pleasantly savage manner, Altogether he was a most picturesque object, 
with his weapons of war and peace, and I shall always regret that I had not 
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a camera with me. 
There were several 
of these flocks in 
the neighbourhood, 
each consisting of 
about two hundred 
The shep- 


goats. 


herds, or more 
correctly, goat- 


herds, appeared to 
live entirely on 
their goats, which 
supplied them with 
milk, meat and 
clothing, and I saw 
no cultivated land 
at all. These men 
do not value money 
very highly, as, 
living forty miles 
from the nearest 
town, it was not 
of much use to 
them; they were 
far better pleased 
with a _ cigarette 
than with the 
equivalent of a six- 
pence. Another 
thing they dearly 
loved was a knife, 
their belts were 
stuck full of them, 
of all shapes 
and sizes, from 
sharp pointed A 
stilettoes to rusty 

old ‘“‘Pusser’s 

Dirks”’ (as sailors call their knives), given them by men 
ships. When a ship came in (the Mediterrancan Fleet often visited the 
neighbourhood) the shepherds brought all the tortoises they could find and 
They occasionally 





THEOCRITAN SHEPHERD WITH 


MODERN RIFLE. 


from the 


exchanged them with the seamen for knives and tobacco. 
brought hares which they had shot with their rifles ; though the main reason 
they always carried rifles was to protect their flocks against the ‘‘ sheep 
” and similar gentry who lived in the hills behind. The shepherds 
used to take a great delight in looking through the field glasses which I always 
carried with me, and they would come day after day to have their peep. 
The photograph (taken by a shipmate) gives a very good idea of the men, 
and also of the country in which they live. Shepherds are proverbially 
interesting characters, but these men are rather apart from other shepherds, 
they form a section by themselves, living by themselves for themselves, and 
forming a tremendous contrast to the ordinary lower class Greek that one 
meets in the towns.—H. B. 


stealers 


SEAGULLS AS WEATHER PROPHETS. 
To THE Epiror oF ‘‘ CountrY LIFE.” 

S1r,—There is a curious study in black and white in our meadows to-day. 
The whole morning seagulls and rooks in great numbers-—apparently equal— 
have been making onslaught upon the worms in friendly alliance. A saying 
in the Isle of Wight is that gulls inland are a sign of ** scrough weather,” in 

other words ‘ rough 

weather.” Rain and 
wind are to-day the 
ruling elements, 
and many 
have doubtless been 


works 


washed upon — the 
surface.—A. H. 


MOTORS IN 

AGRICULTURE. 

To THE Eprror.| 
Sir,—I enclose a 
photograph which 1 
took last week, on the 
farm of Mr. G. Barton, 
Ingleby Hall, Saxilby, 
Lincolnshire, 
showing two of. his 
daughters ploughing 
his land by means of 
a ‘* Bull tractor.” It 
occurred to me that 


and 


possibly you might 
like to reproduce it, as 
demonstrating that 
modern improvements have brought ploughing within the scope of female 
labour, at any rate during the war. Should you make use of it you might 
like to add that an acre was ploughed in an hour and three-quarters, and 
that the consumption of petrol was only two gallons. The headlands left 
at the ends of the field were no wider than those left when horses are used. 


MOTOR PLOUGH. 


The engine runs with the driving-wheel in the furrow, so that the ground 
is not “packed” by the weight of the engine passing over, before being 
ploughed ; and there is only rocwt. on the wheel running on the un- 
ploughed land.—D. H. Irwin. 











